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" Fu giusta, e saggia, e forte ; 

Onor del sesso 
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CHAPTER I. 

*' Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps; who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not, but committed him- 
self to Him that judgeth righteously.— 1 Pet. ii. 21—23. 

With the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
biographer of Hannah More enters on the only 
unpleasant portion of his duty ; but a portion it 
is, and, therefore, cannot be evaded. The object 
of this chapter shall be the barest and simplest 
possible statement of uncontro verted facts, without 
the smallest attempt to adjust the balance of " the 
Blagdon controversy." In adopting this line, I am 
not influenced by the belief that Mrs. More was 
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wrong. That question is here undetermined. Wete 
such the fact, the biographer's duty would still be 
to draw a portrait, not a model; and no private 
partialities could excuse a deviation from strict 
historical truth. The general excellence of Han* 
nah More, therefore> would not be of itself a suf- 
ficient reason for suppressing any essential por- 
tions of her life which might really detract from 
it. But no person acquainted, even by hearsay, 
with the state of society in the neighbourhood of 
Blagdon during the agitation of this question could 
do otherwise than revolt with horror from the 
mere possibility of reviving it, especially at a time 
when the best energies of all true churchmen are 
required for defence against the common enemy, 
instead of being wasted in internal contentiQns. 
Apprehension of this is the only motive which 
induces me to give a less detailed view of the 
Blagdon controversy than my materials (which in 
this part of my narrative abound the most) would 
otherwise warrant. The reader will find no facts 
here specified but such as are admitted by those 
who advocated each side of the question ; a ques- 
tion which should never have been adverted to, 
were it, in the opinion of the writer, possible al- 
together to decline it. 

The Blagdon school had been founded in the 
year 1795, at the earnest solicitation of the Rev. 
Thomas Bere, curate of that parish, and a ma- 
gistrate. The profligate condition of the parish, 
which, both as a magistrate and a minister, he had 
daily cause to lament, were urged by him to 
Mrs. More as a special reason fol* opening a school 
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tfaere, and accepted by her as a sufficient motive 
for increasing tebours and expenses which she 
had now resolved to limit, feeling them beyond 
ber capabilities. Mrs. More paid particular at- 
tention to this school, and drew up for it a few 
pages of the most simple^ beautiful, and affecting 
instruction, which might be very profitably re- 
printed for the use of our Sunday and National 
Schools. Extracts from this will be found in the 
Appendix (VI.) For some years she had no 
reason to repent of her extended labours. The 
Sunday evening readings brought the parents and 
adult relations of the children, and so altered was • 
the character of this disorderly parish, that sum- 
monses, warrants, and indictments had almost dis- 
appeared. 

Matters continued in this state until January, 
1799, when Young, the schoolmaster, introduced, 
in the Monday evening meetings, something re- 
sembling the class discipline of the Methodists. 
Questions were put on spiritual experience, and 
language held of an enthusiastic nature, while the 
young people assembled were encouraged in ex- 
temporaneous prayer. Mrs. Bere, the wife of 
the curate, attended one of these meetings herself, 
and was, she stated, personally insulted by the 
arroganit assumption of the schoolmaster, who told 
her, in the ominous language of a stormy period, 
she had not " sought the Lord " in the same way 
that the young people had done ; boasted that he 
had the sanction of Mrs. More, and defied all op- 
position. During these proceedings Mrs. More 
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was with her sisters in Bath^ sufiering from a 
severe attack of ague. Mrs. Bere communicated 
the affair to Mrs. More, who> though unable her« 
self to write to Mrs. Bere, desired ohe of het 
sisters immediately to reprimand Young severely, 
and insist on the immediate cessation 6f his irre- 
gularities. The better to guard against perver- 
sions for the future, the weekly instruction ol" 
adults by the schoolmaster was peremptorily for- 
bidden, and the Sunday school and weekly school 
of industry alone retained. Writing to Dr. Whal- 
ley, she says, " for the slightest disobedience to 
this positive injunction, he [Young] shall, I assure 
you, be dismissed." The reproof took instant 
effect The school continued to be conducted 
with order and efficiency ; but so far was the 
patroness from wishing to maintain it without the 
full consent of the resident minister, that, on 
hearing* it stated that Mr. Bere had preached 
against it, she offered immediately to close it. 
Mr. Bere, however, entreated she would not, 
saying, he had preached against enthusiasm, but 
not against the school. 

All proceeded quietly until March, 1800, when 
Mr. Bere preferred to Mrs. More, vouched on affi- 
davit, an accusation against Young, to the efiect 
that he had caused a young man in the neighbour- 
hood not to enter into Mr. Bere's service, as he 
might make him sign away his right to the house 
and orchard. The charge was serious, and Mrs. 
More 4id not like to act till she had seen the affida- 
vit, and ascertained the character of the deponent 
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both for veracity and sense. Being then m Lon- 
don, and just setting out for Kent, she trusted the 
representation of her cause to the hands of Sir 
Abraham Elton- This mediation Mr. Bere de- 
clined, and referred the matter to his rector. Dr. 
Grossman, avowing himself entirely friendly to the 
school, but objecting to the enthusiastic and sec- 
tarian proceedings of Foung, which it does not 
appear had been repeated, while no allusion was 
made to Youn^^s alleged insinuations against Mr. 
Bere's character. The Doctor recommended a 
communication with Mrs. More, and, in the event 
of this failing, Mr. Bere might punish Young's 
irregularities in his magisterial capacity. There 
can be no doubt that Mrs. More would have dis- 
charged the schoolmaster for any actof schisma- 
tical complexion; but she could not but feel that 
if Young was now discarded, his character wcwld 
suffer in a still more material point; and that it 
was first necessary to estabUsh that fact by evi* 
dence more conclusive than had been adduced. 
She now therefore opened a correspondence with 
Dr. Grossman, which was eventually laid before 
Dr. Moss, (the Ghancellor of the diocess,) and the 
bishop. The result of their decision on the sub* 
ject was that Young ought to be dismissed ; and 
the Ghancellor wrote to Mrs. More to that effect 
The Bishop and Ghancellor, in this awar^l, 
appear to have contemplated Young's breaches of 
discipline only; Mrs. More's fri^ids, however, on 
the scene of action, were desirous of rescuing him 
from the moral part of the charge, Th^ insistec^ 
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therefore, that the question of his dismissal should 
be referred to a local tribunal. Accordingly, five 
magistrates, three clergymen, and three private 
gentlemen, met at Blagdon for the purpose. It 
does. not appear that the fact of Young having 
traduced Mr. Bere came before this assembly after 
all ; but the result was, that all agreed that no 
such imputation could attach to Mr. Bere. Th« 
abolition of the private school was recommended, 
and the dismissal of the schoolmaster also, unless 
Mr. Bere should approve his continuance. To 
this recommendation Mrs. More immediately de- 
ferred; and, on the 16th of November, 1800, the 
school was dissolved, with the following address, 
for a copy of which 1 am indebted to the kindness 
of one of Mrs. More's friends : — 

" It is with no small concern I have to inform 
you that we shall meet no more in this place. The 
Sunday school and the evening reading, the weekly 
school of industry, all is at an end. Before we 
part, it is but justice to you to declare that my 
sister and I have never had more comfort from 
the teachable and dutiful behaviourof any children, 
nor more satisfaction from the sober and decent 
conduct of any parents, than we have experienced 
in this place ; and we shall never withdraw our 
good opinion from a parish in general from the 
misconduct of a very very few, and those of the 
lowest and worst description. I do not wish to 
inflame, but to compose and reconcile you ; your 
business is not to dispute, but to submit. You vnSi 
give the best proof that you have profited by our 
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instructions and those of your master by carrying 
the religion you have been taught on Sunday into 
the business of the week, and the behaviour of 
your daily life. I shall hold that person's religious 
profession very cheap indeed who is not hereafter 
sober, peaceable, industrious, and forgiving. Be 
Aligent in your attendance at church twice a day. 
Show that you * fear God,* by keeping His com- 
tnandments and reverencing His ministers ; show 
that you 'honour the King' by submitting to all that 
are in authorityunder him,especially to magistrates. 
Mr. Young has proved himself, during eight years' 
-service, an honest and upright man, and an able 
and faithfd schoolmaster. You are greatly in- 
debted to him, and can reward him in no other 
way but by living in such a manner as shall be a 
<;redit to his instructions. He will continue in 
this place, of which he is a parishioner, till he can 
settle himself elsewhere; but I earnestly request 
4hat, though you treat him as a kind friend and 
neighbour, you do not, either by many or by 
few, resort to him for instruction. Youttg meni 
let me exhort you to be sober-minded : avoid the 
snares and corruptions of the world, against which 
you have been so long guarded, and to which, at 
your season of life, you will be so much exposed. 
" My young women ! so iong the objects of our 
tender care and concern \ I commit you to the 
protection of God. He can, and I trust He will, 
raise up better friends than we have been to you. 
In any case He will Himself be your friend if you 
walk in the paths in which you have been trained. 
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He will never leave you nor forsake you. As 
those hours on Sunday evenings which you have 
been accustomed to pass in this house are the 
seasons of the greatest dangers to your youth and 
ignorance* watch well, I beseech you, over your- 
selves. You are now furnished with Bibles ; you 
have been taught to read and understand them ; 
so that, if you now fall into sin, you will no longer 
have the former excuse of ignorance to plead. We 
bave this day repeated our annual gift of forty 
Bibles and Common Prayer*books, the usual 
number of Bishop GastrelPs * Institutes,' Bishop 
Beveridge's Private Thoughts,' Doddridge's * Rise 
and Progress of Religion,' for the elder, with some 
hundreds of Cheap Repository and other small 
tracts, for younger ones. To the use of these you 
ipaust add prayer to Gotf for His grace and direc- 
tion. Though what little we have done here is 
mixed with much imperfection, yet I trust the 
general design and tendency of it has been right. 
We shall never think of the five years that are 
past wkhout being thankful for what has been 
done, and without wishing we had done more and 
better. To the principal farmers and heads of 
the parish we are obliged for their approbation 
and countenance of the school, and their kindness 
to the master and mistress. Being willing to 
leave a last testimony of our regard to the poor, 
we have deposited in the hands of your respectable 
churchwarden five guineas, to be applied to a 
general subscription, in case the scarcity should 
xnake such a measure nec<|ssary> or otherwise to 
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be disposed of at his direction and that of the 
vestry." 

The Chancellor and Dr. Grossman were not, it 
s^eems, aware at the time of their decision that the 
irregularities complained of had already been 
suppressed by Mrs* More, and that no new in- 
stances had occurred after such suppression ; but, 
on obtaining this information, they viewed the 
matter in another light, and the rector, at the 
instance of his Bishop, ordered the dismissal of 
Mr. Bere from the curacy, and requested Mrs. 
More to reopen the school, which was according- 
ly done on the 25th of January, 1801. On this 
occasion she thus addressed the parents of the 
school children :— 

" When I last parted from you in this place, I 
did not expect that I should ever meet you here 
again ; but it has pleased God to order it other- 
wise. At the earnest request of the Rev. Dr. 
Qrossman, your worthy rector, my sister and I 
have at last consented to open the school once 
more. As I parted from you with real concern, 
so it is with much satisfaction I call you together 
again. It is your part to increase and confirm 
that satisfaction by your sober and religious con- 
duct. On your behaviour and that of your 
children depend the continuance of our future 
kindness and of the school itself. Let me beg of 
you to remember that rehgion is not a thing of 
words, but of deeds ; that it is not so mgch to be 
known by professions as by the heart and life* If 

VOL, IK-— 2 
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you feel the pleasure at the restoration of the 
school, which 1 have reason to expect from the 
sorrow you expressed at the loss of it, let that 
pleasure be discovered in a quiet, modest, sober, 
christian-like manner. Think not of the past but 
as a means of exciting your gratitude for the 
present, and your diligence for the future ; and 
, remember that peaceableness, kindness, and bro- 
therly love are among the best fruits of Chris- 
tianity. Be diligent in sending your children 
constantly and early. Confirm the instructions 
they receive at school by setting them good 
examples at home ; and let no other strife exist in 
the parish of Blagdon but who shall be the best 
subject of the King, the best member of the esta- 
blished Church, the honestest man, the soberest 
woman, and the sincerest Christian."^ 

After the restoration of the school it w^as found 
that Mr. Bere, having committed no ecclesiastical 
or moral offence, could not be legally deprived of 
his license ; he therefore continued to keep posses- 
sion of the curacy ; and, after various movements 
on both sides, irrelevant to the present narrative, 
a reconciliation took place between the rector and 
his curate, and the Bishop and his Chancellor ac- 
quiesced in Mr. Bere's retention of the appoint- 
ment. Accordingly, in August, 1801, Mrs. More, 
finding Mr. Bere's hostility continue, stated to Dr. 
Grossman her fixed resolution to dissolve the school, 
as it had been her invariable practice never to 

^ For this beautiful appeal T am indebted to the same obliging 
friend who communicated the former address^ 
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maintain one without the full consent and coun^* 
tenance of the resident officiating minister ; and 
this determination was carried into effect in Sep* 
tember. 

During all these transactions, and for some time 
after, a furious' contention was desolating the 
peace of Blagdon and its neighbourhood, and even 
ringing its alarm to the ends of the kingdom. 
The British Critick and the Anti- Jacobin Review, 
both publications sincerely devoted to the cause of 
true reHgion and constitutional Hberty, were, on 
this occasion, opposed. Pamphlets of the most 
violent character appeared on both sides: the cha- 
rities and courtesies of social life were suspended 
between families associated by the great bond of 
coincidence of sentiment on all important subjects; 
opponents in the Blagdon controversy could not 
safely be invited to meet at the same table ; and 
the hospitable meeting, — exclusively composed as 
it thus became of persons who thought alike on this 
subject, and who»felt too deep an interest in it to 
talk of any other, — no longer enlarged and exer- 
cised the intellectual powers and the kindly af- 
fections, but degenerated into a mei^e cabal, where 
Irretrievable time was worse than wasted in che- 
rishing bitter and factious animosities against 
those, who, identified in principle, disagreed on 
the nature of a particular transaction. 

Three questions, utterly distinct, were involved 
in this debate. The conduct of Mr. Bere; the 
conduct of Mrs. More; and the character of her 
religious views. With the first of these, this 
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volume is altogether unconcerned. The second^ 
the reader must infer from the facts alone. The 
last is inseparable from the task of the biographer; 
but even here he is under no necessity of stirring 
the embers of that frightful feud. The question, 
though temporarily involved in that controversy, 
has no necessary connexion with it, and is to be 
examined on its own nierits. It would, perhaps, 
do violence to our narrative to enter on the matter 
here; and the reader is therefore referred for a 
more general discussion of the subject to the con^ 
eluding chapter. 

During the trying progress of the Blagdon 
controversy, Mrs. More put forth no public de- 
fences or refutations; she never interfered to 
check injudicious friends, or to censure calum- 
nious enemies. She left her cause quietly to 
make its own way. The spirit in which she 
acted appears from the addresses already cited. 
Though deeming herself wronged by Mr. Bere, 
she uses no acrimonious language against the in- 
dividual, while she inculcates submission to the 
magistrate, and reverence to the parish priest* 
All is mild, calm, and conciliatory. 

It is highly honourable to Mrs. More that all 
her gentlemanly and Christian opponents on this 
occasion (and candour requires the admission that 
such were several of them) never failed to speak 
in the most encomiastic terms of her worth and 
labours in every other instance; while those whose 
cowardice and mendacity did not hesitate to resort 
for their equipment to the armory of calumny. 
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brought no charges against her but such as were 
altogether preposterous and incredible. Three of 
her respectable antagonists shall here be noticed. 
The Anti-Jacobin Review (July, 1801) says, " We 
think as highly of, and, we trust, we appreciate 
as justly, the general exertions of Mrs, More in 
behalf of religion^ morality, and social order as 
the warmest of her friends.*^ " We have been 
compelled to censure a lady who has always stood 

VERY HIGH IN OUR ESTEEM, whoSC WOrks WC haVC 

read with infinite pleasure and satisfaction, 
and whose laudable efforts, by her literary pro- 
ductions to meliorate the minds of the lower, and 
to improve the morals of the higher classes of so- 
ciety, entitle her to THE most grateful thanks op 

ALL WHO, WITH US, FEEL THEIR VALUE AND ACKNOW- 
LEDGE THEIR IMPORTANCE." In a pamphlet direct- 
ed against her schools, the writer says, " I am of 
opinion it would be a blessed thing, both for the 
rising part of the present generation and for that 
which is descending, if there were a Hannah 
More in every parish." Another opponent says, 
" I see Mrs. Hannah More in the light of a pure 
MORALIST and a zealous Christian ; and, though 
I entertain many exceptions against the unquali- 
fied nature of her institutions, and a certain spirit 
which is peculiar to them, yet with the world, / 
admire the elegance, and admit the great merit 

AND utility, of HER LITERARY WORKS; DOT CRH I SUS- 

pect, with some, that she seeks for aggrandizement, 
or the gratification of shining in pomp at the head of 
her institutions ; the golden means of driving the 
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fashionable routes of the great, or diversifying, 
when she pleases, public splendour for [with] the 
retirement of her elegant villa: 

*' ' Those happy means! that gild the charming scene. 
The rustic raptures of her Cowslip Green!' 

or, seriously with others, who would have us 
ridiculously to imagine that she is the instrument 
of revolutionists to bring schism into our Church, 
and our constitution into ruins."* While such 
was the language of honest and honourable critics 
and controversialists, a different class overshot 
their aim by disgusting every decent and well-re- 
gulated mind with their impure scurrilities. One 
was so degraded as to post a bill at the turn- 
pike at Blagdon, in which the Misses More and 
their friends were advertised in the character of 
a menagerie.* Another by the grossness of his 
language made his book unreadable by any person 
of decency; while a third, combining the buf- 
foonery and filth of his two predecessors, super- 
added the most libellous allegations, which he 

* The something wrong developed, p. 5, 6. 

3 "Just imported from darbary, by Baron Munckhausen 
[Baron Descury,] a large collection of strange beasts, which the 
Baron has had tiie honour of exhibitmg before the Bishop of 
London, and his jDor^y, with great applause, and may be seen at 
any time of the day, in a new-b^iilt caravan, at the sign of the 
Green Cowslip^ in the parish of Wrington, at 134 ^» each. No 
money returned. The collection consists of Jive /emafe eavagea 
[the Misses More] of the most desperate kind, one black hear 
[Mr. Bere,] which they wounded with a poisoned dart while he 
was guarding his young ones," &c. &c. 
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had the insolence to call a "Life of Hannah 
More." But by nothing did this class of writers 
more effectually defeat their object than by their 
hasty forgetfulness of the moral poet's prudent 
counsel, — 

"" ** Lest men suspect your tale untrue. 
Keep PRO n ABILITY in view."* 

Never, assuredly, was this canon of fiction more 
flagrantly violated than when the authoress of 
" Village Politics " and " The Cheap Repository 
Tracts " was charged with disloyalty ^nd jacobinism, 
and with " ?iot believittg one word of Christianity T' 
The irregularities of the schoolmaster at Wedmore, 
as well as those of Young, were considered a tri- 
umphant proof of Mrs. More's methodism, at the 
very time that the method ists were assailing her 
for emptying their meeting-houses. Like Socrates, 
while she was endeavouring to communicate prac- 
tical knowledge for the conduct of life, it was 
her fate to be charged with introducing novelties 
in religion, and corrupting the youth. One of 
her most violent assailants does not hesitate to 
call her liberality to the school-children in the 
distribution of food and clothing by the gravely- 
sounding names of " bribery and corruption!" 
while, in a letter obligingly communicated by the 
lady to whom I am indebted for the Blagdon ad- 
dresses, Mrs. More states that one of her oppo- 
nents had publicly and unscrupulously averred 
that she had hired two men to shoot him, and that 
she had been concerned with Charlotte Cor day in the 

1 Gay, Fable xvtii. 
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assassination of Marat! The conclusion of this 
letter, as illustrative and characteristic, may be 
not unwelcome to the reader: " The preposterous- 
ness of the charges is calculated to diminish the 
keenness of one's feelings; and that such men should 
have found advocates and supporters tends to cure 
one of an overvaluation of human opinion. I can 
only say, that, since my nerves have been so far 
strengthened as to enable me to have the iree ex- 
ercise of my mind, I have seldom thought of these 
unhappy men without praying for their forgive- 
ness. , you know, is under a prosecution 

for a libel against . Encouraged by my 

forbearance, he thought he might treat others 
with the same impunity as he has done me. Who 
knows but, in the final issue of things, I may have 
reason to think these bad, men m^ best friends'? 
having never before tasted any thing hut dangerous 
prosperity and unmerited praise.** During the same 
distressing period she thus writes to her intimate 
friend the late Rev. Dr. Whalley, of Mendip 
Lodge, who had been not only her advocate on 
this occasion, but her warm, steady, and confi- 
dential adviser: "I thank God my mind gains 
ground in point of resignation; and I am more 
and more convinced that He will bring some good 
out of this evil. If only my own heart he humhled 
and purified^ will not that he great good?** In ano- 
ther letter she says, " One report says that I 
have been tried and found guilty of sedition ; ano- 
ther, that I have actually been taken up. These 
things the Bishops write me, with the strongest 
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expressions of affection to me, and of contempt 
and abhorrence of the author of these calumnies- 
The calumnies, however, are of too dreadful a 
nature to be borne, except from the full conviction 
that it is the will of God, who is pleased thus to 
exercise me fcr my purification." One of her most 
rancorous opponents ostentatiously advertised that 
the profits of his pamphlet would be paid to the 
Bath hospital. In the next public balance-sheet 
of that establishment, this item was inserted by 
the governors. Mrs. More no sooner became 
aware of the fact than she introduced into her will 
a bequest to that institution, as a record of her 
forgiveness to the perpetrators of insult, and a 
testimony to her own conscience of the sincerity 
of her Christian spirit. 

To the tribulations of genius and piety the world 
is often indebted for sentiments which most adorn 
and improve it, as some aromatics must be 
crushed to yield their essential fragrance; and it 
is scarcely possible to doubt that to the state of 
Mrs. More's mind at this period the Christian 
world is indebted for a reflection, which, while it 
challenges insertion here as a faithful transcript of 
her feelings, is yet more valuable for the pure 
Christian wisdom, of universal application, which 
it commends to the reader. 

" By a life of activity and usefulness ypu had, 
perhaps, attracted the public esteem. An anirhal 
activity had partly stimulated your exertions. The 
love of reputation begins to mix itself with your 
better motives. You do not, it is presumed, ^qX 
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entirely, or chiefly, for human applause; but you 
are too sensible to it. It is a delicious poison, 
which begins to infuse itself into your purest cup. 
You acknowledge, indeed, the sublimity of higher 
motives, but do you never feel that, separated from 
this accompaniment of self, they would be too 
abstracted, too speculative, and might become too 
little productive both of activity and of sensible 
gratification? You begin to feel the human in- 
centive necessary, and your spirits would proba- 
bly flag if it were withdrawn. 

" This sensibiUty to praise would gradually 
tarnish the purity of your best actions. He who 
sees your heart as well as your works mercifully 
snatches you from the perils of prosperity. Malice 
is awakened. Your most meritorious actions are 
ascribed to the most corrupt motives. You are 
attacked just where your character is least vul- 
nerable. The enemies whom your success raised 
up are raised up by God, less to punish than to 
s*ave you. We are far from meaning that He ♦can 
ever be the author of evil; He does not excite or 
approve the calumny, but He uses your calumnia- 
tors as instruments of your purification. Your 
fame was too dear to you. It is a costly sacrifice; 
but God requires it : it must be offered up. You 
would gladly compound for any, for every, other 
- oflfering ; but this is the ofl^ering He chooses ; and 
while He graciously continues to employ you for 
His glory, He thus teaches you to renounce your 
own. He sends this trial as a test by which you 
are to try yourself. He thus instructs you not to 
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abandon your Christian exertions, but to elevate 
the principle which inspired them ; to defecate 
it from all impure admixtures. By thus stripping 
the most engaging employments of this dangerous 
delight ; by infusing some drops of salutary bitter- 
ness into our sweetest draught; by some of these 
ill-tasted but wholesome mercies. He graciously 
compels us to return to Himself. By taking away 
the stays by which w« are perpetually propping 
up our frail delights, they fall to the ground. We 
are, as it were, driven back to Him, who con- 
descends to receive us, after we have tried every 
thing else, and after every thing else has failed 
us, and though He knows we should not have re- 
turned to Him if every thing else had not failed 
us. He makes us feel our weakness that wc may 
have recourse to His strength; He makes us 
sensible of our hitherto unperceived sins, that we 
may take refuge in His everlasting compassion."^ 
Silent forgiyeness, secret self-humiliation, bene- 
ficence to her enemies, jealous scrutiny of her own 
motives, and the application of her own experience 
to the instruction of others, were thus Mrs. More's 
reply to invective and persecution ; and her Chris- 
tian alchymy converted into medicine for herself 
and the world the deadliest and most malignant . 
venom. She was not, however, destitute of human 
sympathy and succour. Her numerous friends 
made every exertion 'to console and support her; 
and it would be easy to multiply from private 

» Practical Piety, chap. viii. Works, vol. viii. p. 13d. 
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letters, testimonies to the generous indignation 
which the sufferings of Hannah More excited in 
every virtuous breast. In a letter to Dr. Whalley, 
written during the early stage of the controversy, 
Mrs. Piozzi observes, — 

** * I bate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride,* 

says Milton. And they want now to stop the 
warning voice which yet would save us, if men 
would permit. So valuable a writc^r, and writings 
so well timed as hers, will not be found again ; 
and if their vile detractions should injure her 
feeble health, the mischief done would be past my 
computation." The apprehensions here expressed 
were not altogether unfounded. One calumny 
propagated during this contest, though not less 
preposterous, yet more atrocious, and more revolt- 
ing to her delicacy, than the rest, when, by 
some accident, it came to her knowledge, gave 
her very serious distress, and cost her a severe 
and dangerous illness. ^ The reputation of Mrs. 
More had been continually before the mirror 
of the world, and not a slur had dimmed the 
reflection in all the five and fifty years of her 
honoured life; she had mixed extensively from 
early youth in the most select circles, whither 
character was an indispensable passport; and in 
the most religious, where membership implied it ; 
yet it was not thought too monstrous for malice to 

1 The concise language of Mrs. Martha in a letter to Dr. 
\Vhalley is, " My sister H. is again ill, — we are alarmed about 
herw This affair, I fear, will destreylitr,'* 
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conduct an argumentative controversy by an im- 
peachment of her honour ! The spirit which sug- 
gested and cherished such an accusation cannot 
be better illustrated than by the language of " a 
Celebrated poet," as he is termed in an article on 
Mrs. Hannah More in the twenty^rst number of 
Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, who informed the 
penman of that exquisite production, that he 
** would rather have paid 1,000/. than have lost so 
choice a piece of scandal;" saying, that " his hap- 
piness was injured," and his peace of mind dis* 
tiffbed," by the loss of " so precious an anec* 
dote !" " Much bemused in " opium truly must 
he be, who could record so fiendish a sentiment 
with unruffled complacency. 

Although Mrsw More offered no public oppo- 
sition either to courteous or calumnious adversa- 
ries, yet when, in 1802^ Dr. Beadon succeeded 
to Bishop Moss in the see of Bath and Wells, she 
deemed it her duty to explain to the new prelate 
the transactions at Blagdon, lest he should be 
induced to disapprove her schools in general ; in 
which case she could not, consistently with her 
opinions as a church woman, have continued to 
maintain them. The letter which she wrote on 
that occasion is, perhaps, the most important 
single document in existence for the illustration of 
Mrs. More's character and opinions, as well as one 
of the most eloquent productions of her pen. I am 
here, by the great kindness of her friend, enabled 
to present it to the reader entire from the auto- 

VOL. II. — 3 
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graph; with the omission only of one short pas- 
sage, relative to a strictly private transaction, and 
the substitution of a dash for a name. 
" My Lord, 
" It is with deep regret that I find myself 
compelled to trouble your Lordship with this 
letter, though your known liberality of mind gives 
me more courage in taking a step which 1 should, 
in any case, feel it my duty to take ; for, however 
firm my resolution -has been never to answer a 
line to all the calumnies under which I have 
been so long suffering, yet to your Lordship, as 
my Diocesan, I feel myself accountable for my 
conduct, attacked as it has been with a wantonness 
of cruelty, which, in these mild times, few persons, 
especially of my sex, have been called to suffer. 
To that defenceless sex, and to my declared reso- 
lution to return no answers, I attribute this long 
and unmitigated persecution. I am not going to 
make your Lordship a party ; — I am not going to 
clear myself by accusing others. Of my assailants 
I will speak as little as possible. I wish I could 
avoid naming them altogether. It will.be out of 
my power to enter into a full vindication of myself 
against charges with which I am not fully ac- 
quainted. A wish to keep my mind calm in a 
dangerous illness of some months induced me to 
read but very little of what has appeared against 
me. 1 can only notice such more material charges 
as have come to my knowledge. I do not mean 
to extenuate, much less to deny, any point in which 
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I may have been to blame* I shall only fairly 
stale a few circumstances which have been ▼io- 
lently exaggerated, or grossly misrepresented ; the 
greater part of the charges being wholly ground- 
less. 

" 1 had so fully persuaded myself that I had for 
many years, especially in the late awful crisis, 
been devoting my time and humble talents to the 
promotion of loyalty, good morals, and an attach- 
ment to Church and State, among the common 
people, that I was not prepared for the shock, 
when a charge of sedition, disaffection, and a 
^general aim to corrupt the principles of the com- 
munity, suddenly burst upon me* In vain have I 
been looking round me for any pretence on which 
to found such astonishing charges. One circum- 
stance which is HOW made a ground for past 
accusation is but recently brought forward. The 
.circumstance I allude to is, mybemg ciiarged 
with having constantly attended and received the 

fiacrament at Mr. 's chapel at Bath for fifteen 

years. The simple fact is this : The novelty and 
talents of Mr. , a celebrated dissenting minis- 

ter at Bath, were considered as such an attraction, 
that I, in common with a number of strict church 
people, frequently went to hear him preach. It 
was chiefly at six o'clock in the evening, an hour 
which did not interfere with the Church Servi€e. 
It was not unusual to see, perhaps, near half a 
score clergymen, who, I presume, no more thought 
they were guilty of disaffection than I myself did. 
I wei)t, of course, to church as usyal, except that 
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the extreme nearness of this chapel drew me a 
few mornings, in severe weather, when my health 
was bad. At one of these times I unexpectedly 
found they were going to give the sacrament. 
Taken by surprise, in a moment of irresolution^ 
never having been used to turn my baok on the 
communion at church, I imprudently stayed.^ 
How far this single irregularity, which I regretted^ 
and never repeated, deserves the term of constant, 
your Lordship will judge. My eldest sister has 
been accused of denying it. She well might deny 
it, for she never knew it till now. I believe it to 
have been nine or ten years ago. Again, I did 
not begin to reside part of the winter at Bath till 
about the beginning of 1791. I never go thither 
till near Christmas, and at the time alluded to I 
always left it, and went to London in February. 
During a part of this short season I was general- 
ly confined by illness. When the interests of the 
Church became a question (I cannot be quite ac- 
curate as to the time, but I think it was either 
seven or eight years ago) I ceased entirely to go 

to Mr. *s. How far this justifies the charge 

of fifteen years* constant attendance, your Lord- 
ship will judge. And is it unfair to request your 
Lordship to draw your own conclusion concerning 
the accuracy as well as the candour of my ac-^ 

* The subjcQt of Mrs. More's atten^nce at this meeting will, 
be resumed in tlie last chapter. It constituted, especially in 
the ei;aggerated form mentioned in the letter, a prime article of 
accusation with those who, in the Blagdon controversv, assectQd 
\^ alliai)ce with methodUmandt disseojU 
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euserst^? It was subsequent to this that Mr. Bere 
thought so well of my principles, as to importune 
me, even with tears, to establish a school in his 
parish, lamenting its extreme profligacy and his 
own inability to do any good to the rising genera? 
tion. There was company present when he rer 
peatedly made these applications, which I refused^ 
pleading want of health, time, and money. I also 
declared my unwillingness to undertake it, unless 
it was the wish of the parish* He then sent his 
churchwardens as a deputation from the parish; 
I yielded at last, on hearing that a woman, one of 
his parishioners, was under sentence of death. I 
only name this to acquit myself of the charge of 
intrusion. 

^ As to connexion with conventicles of any 
kind, I never had any. Had I been irregular^ 
should 1 not have gone sometimes, since my winr 
ter residence at Bath^ to I^^ady Huntingdon's cha- 
pel, a place of great occasional resort ? Should I 
not have gone to some of Whitfield's or Wesley's 
Tabernacles in London, where I have spent a long 
spring for near thirty years? Should I not have 
strayed now and then into some Methodist m'eetr 
ing in the country ? Yet not one of these things 
have / ever done. 

" For an answer to the charge of my having 
ever made any application to get Mr. Bere re- 
moved from his curacy, I refer your lordship to 
Dr. Moss and Dr. Grossman, in case you are not 
satisfied with the declaration of both in Dr. Crossr 
man's printed letter to Sir A. Elton. 
3* 
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^ Mrs. Bere's letter to me, dated January 4tb, 

1799, complaining of Young's Monday meeting, 
which I was prevented answeriog by a long illness, 
was, in fact, virtually answered immediately^ by 
my sister's writing to Young to put a stop directly 
\o the irregularities complained of; which was 
done. A proof that this ground of complaint 
had ceased to exist when Mr. Bere made his 
first attack on me in the beginning of April, 

1800, appears by a very friendly letter which I 
have by me from Mr. Bere, dated March 8th, 1800, 
only about three weeks before Mr^ Bere's open 
attack, and nearly a year and a quarter after the 
complaint had been made and redressed. Mn 
Bere's affidavits, taken by himself, in his o^yn 
cause, which were flatly contradicted by counjer 
evidence, and which, having no dates to the facts 
which they attest, could never have been admitted 
in a court of justice, have all a retrospective re- 
ference of one, two, four, and even six years back. 
Another proof that there was no longer any 
ground of complaint existing is, that, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Descury, a respectable family, came to 
live at Blagdon, near a year after, they were in- 
troduced by Mrs. Bere to the school in presence 
of my sister with the highest encomiums ; their 
attachment to the school originated from those 
warm praises, and was afterwards confirmed by 
their own frequent attendance. I should add, that, 
having heard in the preceding summer that Mr. 
Bere had thrown out from the pulpit some in- 
sinuations against the school, I went to him with 
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the greatest civility, and assured him that, as I 
was shocked at the thought of carrying on an 
opposition scheme, I was ready to withdraw the 
school, if it had not his entire approbation. • Again 
he shed tears at the bare idea, and implored me 
not to deprive the parish of such a benefit. 

" When Mr. Bere sent me his hostile letter, 
menacing the schoolmaster, (April, 1800,) I was in 
London; and, being unable, at that distance, to 
inquire fairly into the complaint, I wrote twice 
to Mr. Bere, earnestly requesting to refer the 
whole to Sir A. Elton, as a respectable and judi- 
cious magistrate in the neighbourhood; and 
begged they might investigate the business to-, 
gether. This Mr. Bere twice positively refused, 
I could have no partial motive in the reference, 
for I knew so little of Sir A. Elton, that he had 
never been in my house ; whereas he had beer^ 
long known to Mr. Bere, and I could not have 
suggested a more fair and peaceable mode of 
setting all to rights. 

" The ground on which human prudence, espe-. 
eially judging a//er the event, may most reasonably 
condemn me, is, that I did not instantly dismiss 
Young. I grant that it would have saved me 
infinite distress. But I not only thought myself 
bound to protect an innocent man, whom I still 
conceive to have been falsely accused,* but I was 
also convinced that, as the event has proved the 
object in view was not merely to ruin him, but ta 

^ Mrs. More does not allude to the charge of irrei^ilaritx^ 
which w^ adnutted? but to that of having traduced Mr^ Bere, 
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strike at the principle of all my schools, and to 
stigmatize them as seminaries of fanaticism, vice, 
and sedition. I was highly displeased with Young 
when I found that he had allowed two or three of 
these silly people to attempt extempore prayer. It 
was from half a dozen to twelve or thirteen poor 
neighbours, who, it seems, met for one hour in a 
week for religious conversation. That vulgar 
people will be vulgar in their religion, and that 
illiterate people will talk ignorantly, who will 
deny? But this had nothing to do with my very 
large Sunday school, where I never heard that 
any impropriety was complained of. No such 
complaint had ever reached me from any of my 
other schools. Young profited so well by ray 
reprimand for this injudicious measure, that his 
conduct was ever after perfectly correct. Nor 
should I have overlooked this fault, had not his 
morals and industry been exemplary, and had I 
ever, in the course of ten years, found him at all 
fanatical. Allow me to add that he now gives the 
highest satisfaction to the opulent and highly re- 
spectable family of the Latouches,* near Dublin, 
who received him to superintend their large cha- 
ritable institution, after having read all the charges 
against him, and whose attestation to his good 
conduct, together with that of Lady Harriet Daly 
and Baron Daly, I shall trouble your Lordship to 
|)eruse. To remove prejudices, however, I resolved 
to place him elsewhere, had I continued the 
Blagdon School, which, together with its master, 
Jiad been restored (after I had dissolved \t) at the 
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earnest request of Dr. Grossman, and with the 
consent of Dr. Moss. But after Mr. Bere's res- 
toration to the curacy, no entreaties of Dr. Cross- 
man could induce me to continue it. I took a 
journey to Dr. C's. house in the West on purpose 
to assure him that I did not withdraw my school 
from resentment, but that I should consider the 
continuance of it as an act of opposition to Mr. 
Bere; whereas, by putting an end to the school, I 
thought I should disarm him of every plea for 
farther hostility. This sacrifice for the sake of 
peace proved ineffectual. I abolished my school 
with regret (full and flourishing as it was) for the 
second time on a Sunday in September, 18.01, and 
on the Wednesday following the most hostile of all 
hispamphlets against me was advertised. May I 
be permitted to add, that Dr. Maclaine, who spent 
great part of the last two summers at Blagdon, 
knew much of the school and its master. Permit 
me to refer your lordship to him. In the learned 
and venerable translator of Mosheim, you will not 
expect to find an-advQcate for fanaticism. It has 
been repeatedly said that, being a Calvinist myself* 
I always employed Calvinistic teachers. I never 
knowingly employed one. As to Calvinism or Ar-* 
minianism, I should be very sorry if such terms 
were known in my schools, it never having, been 
my object to teach dogmas and opinions, but to 
train up good members of society, and plain prac- 
tical Christians. I have discharged two teachers 
for discovering a tendency to enthusiasm, and one 
(or b^ing accused of it, without discovering such 
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tendency. One experiment was made ; for I sbsUl 
be perfectly ingenuous. An inferior teacher being 
wanted under an excellent mistress, the clergyman 
ventured to employ a poor man of the parish, from 
having observed his constant attendance at church 
and his good moral conduct, though he went to 
the Methodist meeting. He earnestly hoped that, 
from the man's soberness of mind, and regularity 
at church, he might become entirely detached from 
the Methodist Society, and be the instrument of 
detaching others also ; but, not finding this to be 
the case, the minister who had engaged him was 
convinced of the expediency of his removal, and 
dismissed him with my full concurrence. The 
Methodists are, in general, hostile to my schools, 
for attracting, as they say, the people from them 
to the Church ; and I have been assured thiit some 
of their preachers have inveighed against me by 
^ame in their sermons. As to myself, I had hoped 
that the numerous occasions which occur in eight 
printed volumes, of expressing my sentiments, both 
religious and political, might have precluded the 
necessity of a formal confession of faith, I refer 
your lordship to those volumes to produce a single 
Calvinistic passage. The last Chapter, page 8, 
contains my full and undisguised view of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity. — See from page 
272 to 320.* Those doctrines, I conceive, (for I 
am but a poor divine) are equally embraced by 

' Chap. zz. of strictures on Female Education.— Works» 
vol y. p. Sar. Edit 1830. 
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pioQS Arminians and Calvinists. Lest this should 
be thought evasive, I have no hesitation in de- 
claritiig that I do not entertain one tenet peculiar 
to Calvinism. Let me not, however, in stating 
my own opinions, lose sight of that candour 
towards good men who think differently from me 
which I have always sedulously cultivated. 1 
admire many, especially of the old writers, of that 
elass, such as Hooker, Bishops Hall, Hopkins, and 
others : but I admire them not for their Calvinism, 
but for their devout spirit, their deep views of 
Christianity, their practical piety, and their vigi- 
lance, while they inculcate faith as the principle, 
never to lose sight of good works. 

I had hoped that my zealous attachment to the 
Ohurch must have been inferred from a multitude 
of incidental passages in my writings, particularly 
in the 6th volume:^ more conclusive, perhaps, 
from being incidental and frequent than a specific 
and daborate declaration would have been. For 
it is not so much from an insulated passage, as 
from the general tenor and spirit of his writings, 
that an author's principles may be deduced. 
Having observed, from the beginning of the 
French Revolution, the arts used by the Jaco- 
binical writers to alienate the people from the 
Church by undermining their respect for its mi- 
nisters, I made it a leading principle of a multi- 

^ Containing " Thoughts on the Manners of tiie Great,-*^ 
"An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable World," and 
"Bemarks'^on the Speech of M. Dupont» made in the National 
Convention of France in 1793."— Edition 1801. 
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tude of little tracts, which I wrote purposely to 
counteract their pestilent pamphlets, to introduce 
into almost every one of them an exemplary pa- 
rish minister, who, without cant or enthusiasm, is 
always exhibited in a pious and amiable point of 
view. As works of imagination had been em- 
ployed to induce a contempt for the clerical cha- 
racter, I thought these fictitious characters the 
most popular vehicle in which to convey an anti- 
dote for the reigning disease, and that, by assidu- 
ously infusing this spirit into the very amusements 
of the lower classes, I should thus lead them insen- 
sibly to a habit of loving and reverencing the 
clergy. 

" Nor was I less amazed to find my political prin- 
ciples stigmatized by my accusers. Besides their 
general tendency, some of my tracts go directly 
to the defence of the constitution. Whether 
they were of any use in the moment of danger, it 
becomes not me to say. My enemies being judges, 
I should hope they were, as I can produce several 
letters of undeservedly high praises from those 
who are now loudest in the cry against me^ 

" It has been broadly intimated that I have la- 
boured to spread French principles, and one of my 
schools is specifically charged with hdivingprayedjor 
the success cf the Fretich, ^ Am I seriously to defend 

> Young was accused of having prayed for ** the French, now 
suffering persecution for righteousness* sake. ** An accusation so 
strangely worded would seem to be grounded upon sometiiing. 
It is not unlikely that, on the occasion of his extemporaneous ef- 
fusion he prayed for the Frenth loyalists in those termsf But the 
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myself against such charges ? I plead guilty to 
having written an answer to Dupont, the atheis- 
tical orator of France, (see vol. 6.,)* and of having 
devoted the profits of this slight work, together 
with those of " Village Politics," amounting to 
considerably above 200/., to the relief of the 
French emigrant clergy. To perversions of this 
sort I am almost daily accustomed. 

"When I first established my school, poor wo- 
men used to send crying infants of two or three 
years old, to the great disturbance of the rest, 
while they kept at home children of a fitter age to 
learn. This led us to make it one of the rules, not 
to receive any under six years old. I told the 
mothers, ^ ours was a school, not a nursery.' On 
this simple circumstance has been built the asto- 
nishing charge that I did not want to instruct 
children, but to pervert grown people. There is 
no end to instances of this sort; but a few may 
iServe as a specimen. Not only conversations are 
printed which never took place, between me and 
persons whom I do not knowj but about persons 
whose names I never heard. I am accused of 
being the abettor, not only of fanaticism and se- 
dition, but of ' thieving and prostitution.' To all 
these accusations or inuendos, I have never an- 
swered one word, though some of my best friends 

distortion of tliis language into a prayer for the success of the 
godless savages of the revolution is an amusing^and curious ex- 
periment in moral chemistry:— the amalgam of ignorance, ma- 
lice, and credulity. 
^ Vol. xi. of edit. 1830. 
VOL. II. — 4 
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advised me to answer by a prosecution. This I 
declined, though I confess that the charge of mur- 
der could scarcely have shocked me more than 
that of disaffection or sedition. 

" Allow me to quote one passage from another 
letter of Mrs. Bere, which I happen to have by 
me : — * The school goes on well. There seeins to 
be a serious spirit working for good among the 
common people. Mr. Bere desires me to say, 
and he thinks it is saying a great deal, that two 
sessions and two assizes are past, and a third of 
each nearly approaching, and neither as prose- 
cutor or prisoner, plaintiff or defendant, has any 
one of this parish, once so notorious for crimes 
and litigation, appeared. And, moreover, war- 
rants for wood-stealing, pilfering, &c- are quite 
out of fashion.* — Your lordship will have the 
goodness to compare this passage with the ante- 
cedent accusations, both copied verbatim. 

" I am assured by those who have carefully read 
the different pamphlets against me, that, while I 
am acpused in one of seditious practices, I am 
reviled in another as an enemy to liberty; — in one, 
of being disaffected to Church and State, in 
another of being a ministerial hireling and a tool 
of Government. Nay, the very tracts are specified 
for which the * venal hireling was paid by admi- 
nistration.* (By Mr. Pitt, I think.) In one I am 
charged with praying for the success of the French, 
in another, of fomenting, by my writings, the war 
with France, and savagely triumphing at every 
victory over vjrhat the author calls * those friends to 
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the general amelioration of human society.' I am 
accused of delighting in a war ' which we madly 
carried on, which began in iniquity and ended ia 
disgrace/ — In one place, of not believing one 
word of Christianity; in another, of being hostile 
to the Church; in a third, of idolizing the Atha- 
nasian creed, which * complicated piece of meta- 
physics • the author declares the Church might 
spare, and which he advises me, when expunged 
from the Liturgy, to order myself to be wrapped 
in as a winding sheet. 

" But to return to ray schools. When I settled 
in this country thirteen years ago, I found the 
poor in many of the villages sunk in a deplorable 
state of ignorance and vice. There were, I think, 
no Sunday schools in the whole district, except 
one in my own parish, which had been established 
by our respectable r^ctor,^ and another ijq the 
adjoining parish of ChurchilL This drew me to 
the more neglected villages, which being distant, 
made it very laborious. Not one school have I 
ever attempted to establish without the hearty 
concurrence of the clergyman. My plan of in- 
struction is extremely simple and limited. They 
learn on week days such coarse works as may fit 
them for servants. I allow of no writing for the 
poor. My object is not to make fanatics, but to 
train up the lower classes in habits of industry and 
piety. I know no way of teaching morals but by 
teaching principles; nor of inculcating Christian 

I TUe Bey. Wm. i:^eT,es,^ctoriOf Wrangton for fifty years. 
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principles without a good knowledge of Scripture. 
I own I have laboured this point diligently. My 
sisters and I always teach them ourselves every 
Sunday, except during our absence in the winter. 
By being out about thirteen hours, we have ge- 
nerally contrived to visit two schools the same day, 
and carry them to their respective churches. When 
we had more schools, we commonly visited three 
on a Sunday. The only books we use in teaching 
are two little tracts, called ' Questions for the 
Mendip Schools' (to be had of Hatchard) — The 
Church Catechism (these are framed, and half a 
dozen hung up in the room) — The Catechism 
broken into short Questions — spelling books — 
Psalter — Common Prayer — Testament — Bible. — 
The little ones repeat Watts* Hymns. The collect 
is learned every Sunday. They generally learn 
the Sermon on the Mount, with many other chap- 
ters and psalms. Finding that what the children 
learned at school they commonly lost at home, by 
the profaneness and ignorance of their parents, it 
occurred to me, in some of the larger parishes, to 
invite the latter to come at six in the Sunday 
evening for an hour to the school, together with 
the elder scholars. A plain printed sermon and 
a printed prayer is read to them, and a psalm is 
sung. I am not bribed by my taste, for, unluckily^ 
I do not like music ; but having heard that sing- 
ing iS; one great attraction among the Methodists, 
I thought it but fair to counteract them with their 
own weapons, and, with this view, allowed of their 
singing psaln^s. Wh^n wq ai:e prQsent* WQ quj:* 
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selves always read the sermon and prayer; in our 
absence, the clergyman commonly chooses them 
for the mistress, and he or his wife is generally 
present,whetherweare there or not. I was scarcely 
ever at Blagdon school without Mrs. Bere, at least 
I dissolved one very large and flourishing school, 
because, after the death of the rector, who had 
assisted me in establishing it, and the removal of 
fais curate, no subsequent curate had thought 
proper to attend. At BanweH, when 1 withdrew 
my school, Mr. Blomberg, the present vicar, em- 
ployed the same teachers to superintend his. At 
Congresbury, the woman who had taught in my 
school now conducts that of the vicar, Dr. Small ; 
for I had established there two small schools, and 
another, because the numbers did not make amends 
for the trouble and expense, and I was about to 
establish in their stead a large one in the populous 
parish of Chew-M agria, where the rector had long 
been looking out for a house for me, when the 
sudden and violent attacks on me discouraged or 
rather disabled me for any additional exertion. 
My schools, except in a very few instances, have 
always been^ and now are conducted by a mis.- 
tress« I prefer women, and find it does better. 

" For many years I have given away annually 
near two hundred Bibles, Common Prayer books, 
and Testaments. To teach the poor to read, with- 
out providing them with $afr book? has always 
appeared to me an improper measure, and this 
induced me to the laborious undertaking oi the 
Cheap Repository tracts. In some parishes, where 
4* 
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the poor are numerous, such as Cheddar, and the 
distressed mining villages of Shipham and Row- 
berrow, I have instituted, with considerable ex- 
pense to myself, friendly benefit societies for poor 
women, which have proved a great relief to the 
sick and lying-in ; especially in the late seasons of 
scarcity* We have, in one parish only, a fund of 
between two and three hundred pounds (the others 
in proportion.) This I have placed out in the 
stocks. The late lady of the manor at Cheddar, 
in addition to her kindness to my institutions there 
during her life, left at her death a legacy for the 
club, and another for the school, as a testimony 
of her opinion of the utility of both. We have 
two little annual festivities for the children and 
poor women of these clubs, which are always 
attended by a large concourse of gentry and 
clergy, As the morals of those of my own sex 
have been the constant object of my peculiar 
regard, it is a standing rule at these anniversaries, 
that every young woman bred in the schools and 
belonging to the club, who has been married in 
the preceding year, and can produce a testimonial 
of her good conduct from the minister and the 
schoolmistress, receives a little public reward, 
consisting of a crown piece, a pair of white stock- 
ings of my own knitting, and a Bible. This 
irifling encouragement has had its effect, and so- 
briety and virtue are now considered as necessary 
to the establishment of a young woman. Forgive 
these petty details. At one of these public meet- 
ipgs Mr, Bere declared that, since the institution 
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of the schools, he could now dine in peace ; for 
that, where he use to issue ten warrants, he was 
not now called on for two. I shall take the liberty 
of sending your lordship the rules of my schools, 
which have never been altered ; and of referring 
you to the testimonials (printed in the public 
papers) of the churchwardens and principal inha- 
bitants of some of those parishes where my con- 
duct has been most attacked. To ascertain whe- 
ther I have been used to act in concert with the 
parish minister, and whether my schools have been 
of some little use in improving morals, or attract- 
ing the people to church, may I presume to refer 
your lordship to a small pamphlet, called 'A 
Statement of Facts,' by nine clergymen who are 
or have been connected with my schools ?' May 
I also venture to refer you to those gentlemen per^ 
sonally? and may I take leave to observe, that 
ihey cannot, as has been suggested, be persons of 
a particular description, picked out to serve a par- 
ticular purpose, being the real ofliciating ministers 
of the several parishes ? Two others are dead ; to 
the widow of one of the deceased, who always 
spent a great part of the Sunday in my school 

1 These were the Reverends Lewis Hart and John Sparrow, 
successively curates of Nailsea; S. T. Wylde, yicar of Burring, 
ton (before curate of Yatton;) Henry Hawes, vjcar of Yalton ; 
Henry Bevan, curate of Congresbury; James Jones, rector of 
Shipham; John Boak, rector of Brockley (before curate of 
Cheddar, Axbridge, &c.;) Thomas Drewitt, curate of Cheddar^ 
and J. Bawbone, vicar of Cheddar. The testimonies of some 
of these have been already cited, 
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(Mrs. Chapman,) and to all who are living, I can 

refer, except to the curate of , ♦ * * * 

My schools were always honoured with the full 
sanction of the late bishop, of which I have even 
recent testimonies. For ten years they met with 
general approbation. It does not appear that any 
one person who has written against them (except 
Mr. Bere) ever saw them. I am not accustomed 
to refer to others for my character; I am not 
accustomed to vindicate it myself; but it is natural 
to wish that it should not be taken from avowed 
enemies or total strangers. Most of my imme- 
diate neighbours, Mr. Leeves, the rector of my 
parish. Dr. llandolph, to whose congregation I 
belong at Bath, are likely to know more of my 
principles and conduct. My habits in the world 
are well known. My friendships and connexions 
have not been among the suspected part of man- 
kind. My attachment to the established Church 
is, and ever has been, entire, cordial, invariable, 
and, till now, unquestioned ; its doctrine and dis- 
cipline I equally approve. I hdve long had the 
honour of reckoning many of its most distinguished 
dignitaries among my friends. 

" I am too deeply sensible of the infirmity and 
evil of my own mind rjot to allow readily that 
much error and imperfection may have been mixed 
with my attempts to do a little good ; but it would 
be false humility not to say that thp whole drift 
and tendency has been right to the very best of 
my power. Mine is so far a singular case, that I 
pot only feel myself guiltless of the motives and 
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actions imputed to me, but I am conscious that all 
my little strength has been employed in the very 
contrary direction. Your Lordship's enlightened 
mind will give me credit for studiously keeping 
back what would, with ordinary judges, have best 
served my cause ; I mean a resentful retaliation 
on the conduct and motives of my adversaries 3 
and my forbearance in avoiding attack or accu- 
saftion. 

" I would appeal to any candid judge, whether, . 
in an undertaking so difficult and extensive, — 
being far from all the schools, iBive, ten, and from 
one even fifteen miles, — it would be wonderful if 
I should have been sometimes (it has not happened 
often) mistaken in the instruments I employed? 
\ and if the most vigilant prudence could do more 
than discharge such as proved improper ? In a 
few instances, where none could be found properly 
qualified on the spot, I have employed strangers; 
but, in general, the teachers have been taken from 
the parish on the recommendation of the minister, 
or the principal inhabitants, or both. All the 
under teachers at Blagdon were recommended by 
Mr. Bere. The obnoxious Wedmore schoolmaster 
had notice to quit as soon after I came from Lon* 
don as the complaint was made, and was actually 
removed as soon as his wife recovered from her 
lying-in. I thought nothing could be more pro* 
mising than this man. I found him carrying on 
a little trade in Bristol, after having failed in a 
larger; an active member of the volunteer corps, 
and tax-gatherer of the parish, 
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"♦I need not inform your Lordship why the il- 
literate, when they become religious, are more li- 
able to enthusiasm than the better-informed. They 
have also a coarse way of expressing their reli- 
gious sentiments, which often appears to be en- 
thusiasm, when it is only vulgarity or quaintness. 
But I am persuaded your Lordship will allow, 
that this does not furnish a reason why the poor 
should be left destitute of religious instruction. 
That the knowledge of the Bible should lay men 
more open to the delusions of fanaticism on the 
one hand, or of Jacobinism on the other, appears 
so unlikely, that I should have thought the 
strongest probability lay on the other side. I do 
not vindicate enthusiasm ; I dread it. But if even 
the jx)ssibility that difew might become enthusiasts 
should be proved, could that be justly pleaded as 
an argument for giving them all up [to] actu^il 
vice and barbarism? The late Henry Fielding 
assured a friend of mine, that, during his late ad- 
ministration of justice in Bow-street, only six 
Scotchmen had been brought before him. He 
accounted for it entirely from the pecuHar atten» 
tion which the Scotch pay to the early education 
of the lower classes. In the late revolution in 
France and rebellion in Ireland, did not the sworn 
enemies to government and good order find the 
mass of the people in both countries proper tools 
for their iniquitous designs in proportion to their 
gross ignorance and unformed morals ? 

" In one of the principal pamphlets against me, 
it is asserted that my writings ought to be burned 
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by the hands of the common hangman. In most 
of them it is affirmed that my principles and 
actions are corrupt and mischievous in no com- 
mon degree. If the grosser crimes alleged against 
me be true, I am not only unfit to be allowed to 
teach poor children to read, but unfit to be tole- 
rated in any class of society ; if, on the contrary^ 
the heavier charges should prove not to be true^ 
may it not furnish a presumption that the lesser 
are equally unfounded ? 

" There is scarcely any motive so pernicious, 
nor any hypocrisy so deep, to which my plan* 
have not been attributed ; yet I have neither im- 
proved my interest nor my fortune by them. I 
am not of a sex to expect preferment, nor of a 
temper to court favour ; nor was I so ignorant of 
mankind to look for applause by means so little 
calculated to attain it, though perhaps I did not 
reckon on such a degree of obloquy. If vanity 
were my motive, it has been properly punished ;■ 
if hypocrisy, I am hastening fast to answer for it 
at a tribunal compared with which all human 
opinion weighs vety light indeed : in view of this 
awful responsibility, the sacrifice which I have' 
been called to make of health, peace, and reputa- 
tion, shrinks into nothing. 

•« And now, my Lord, I come to what has been 
the ultimate object of this too tedious letter, — a 
request to know what is your Lordship's pleasure. 
I have too high an opinion of your wisdom and 
candour to suspect the equity of your determina- 
tion. I know too well what I owe to the station 
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you fill, to dispute your authority, or oppose your 
commands. If it should be your will that my 
remaining schools should be abolished, I may 
lament your decision, but I will obey it. My 
deep reverence for the laws and institutions of my 
country inspires me with a proportionable vene- 
ration for all instituted authorities, whether in 
Church or State. If I am not permitted to em- 
ploy the short remnant of a life which has been 
nearly destroyed by these reiterated attacks, in 
being, in my small measure and degree, actively 
useful, I will at least set my accusers an example 
of profound obedience to those superiors whom the 
providence of God has set over me, and whom, 
next to Him, I am bound to obey. 

" It will be a strong proof of your lordship's 
goodness if you will pardon the egotism and the 
tediousness of this letter ; but I thought it my duty 
to be full and explicits 

" I iave the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, my lord. 
Your lordship's most obedient and most 

faithful humble servant, 

Hannah More." 
** Barley Wood^ 
August 24th, 1802/* 

To this affecting and dignified appeal the bi- 
shop gave a prompt and most satisfactory reply. 
He treated the impeachment of Mrs. More's re- 
ligion, morals, and loyalty with the contempt it 
deserved, and promised her every protection and 
encouragement for her Sunday schools. 
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The temporal condition of Mrs. More was not 
without "the promise of the life that now is." * 
Her ilkess elicited proofs, which nothing but tri- 
bulation could have afforded her, of the affection 
and reverence with which she was regarded by all 
the vh-tuous and holy of all ranks, from the court 
to the cottage. Her malady was considered by 
such as a personal distress to each, and a public 
calamity to all. This, independently of higher 
resources, was abundant consolation. Her slan- 
derers, perceiving that no tactics could prevail 
with her to expose herself to their envenomed 
bolts, by exchanging for a moment the shield of 
silence for the weapons of controversy, ceased 
from their unhallowed labours. 

- They astonished, all resistance lost. 



All courage; down their idle weapons dropt;" 2 

smd the object of their furious but impotent 
malice, strong in the consciousness of sincerity, 
ahd in the esteem and affection of all that was 
good and holy, passed on to glorify her God, and 
to benefit her kind.^ 

* 1 Tina. iv. 8. 2 par. Lost, vi. 477^. 

3 It is a curious fact that four of her most violent traducers 
were afterwards found guilty of libels against other persons in 
the court of King's Bench. 

VOL. H. — 5 
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CHAPTER IL 



MBe wise now, therefore^ O ye fuaga be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth."— Pt. ii, 10. 

'< A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband." — Prov, xii. 4. 

*' My son, fear thou the Lord and the king, and meddle not 
with them who are ghren to change."— iUd xzit. 21. 

** Be ye foUowera of me, even aa I also am of Christ"—! 
Cor, xi. 11. 

«The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord."— Jb6 i. 21. 



The distressful incidentg detailed in the last 
chapter would leave the reader to expect that, 
during the prevalence of these unhappy dis* 
sensionsy Mrs. More would have found ample 
employment in fortifying her spirits against the 
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trials she was called to endure, and endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to bear up against the accumu- 
lation of obloquy and indignity under which her 
bodily powers were sinking, and her mind was 
agitated and distressed. But the conclusion would 
do injustice to the victorious power of faith, and 
the sustaining vigour of conscious innocence and 
sincerity. When her malady would not permit 
her to quit her apartment, she employed herself 
in preparing for the press an entire edition of her 
\vorks. When able, she still undertook the manage- 
ment of her schools ; and she was also busied in 
building a house, and lapng out the adjacent 
grounds. The wish of Socrates, to fill even a 
small house with real friends, had been, by a good 
Providence, realized to Hannah More; and Cow- 
slip Green could no longer accommodate the 
throngs of the learned, the pious, and the dis- 
tinguished, who constantly resorted to its classic 
precincts. Mrs. More, therefore, purchased a few 
acres of land about half a mile from the village of 
Wrington, on which to erect a more commodious 
dweHing. In every respect Barley Wood was 
admirably chosen for the purpose. The luxuriant 
valley, of which Cowslip Green commands only 
the portion immediately around, here sweeps away 
beneath the eye with all its infinite variety of 
hues, glowing with verdure and foliage, sprinkled 
with hamlets, towers, and cottages, and pointing 
the view to the exquisite proportions of the prin- 
ce village church; flanked by the broad and 
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bold line of the Mendips, gradually making way 
for the softer tints of the peaks and knolls which 
spread down to the Channel, and bounded by the 
faint outline of the Welsh mountains. It is called 
by the late accomplished Alexander Knox, " one 
of the finest spots in the British empire/'* To 
these natural advantages, the hand of Hannah 
More was not slow to add the creations of a pure 
and well cultivated taste. In the tranquillizing 
occupations of floriculture and landscape-gar- 
dening, she found her frame recruited and her 
spirits quieted. Sylvan walks and recesses, lawns 
and flower-beds, sprang rapidly into beauty; and, 
in 1801, Barley Wood became the residence oi 
Hannah More, and the resort of admiring friends. 
In the same year, Mrs. More published her 
entire wprks in eight octavo volumes. It was on 
this occasion that, on republishing her tragedies, 

» The whole passage,— it might almost be said the whole let- 
ter, — ^is too illustrative of the subject of this volume, not to de- 
serve tpanscription, " Hannah More is wonderfully well, enjoy- 
ing, to a very competent degree, one of the finest spots in the 
BnUsli ^mpir^. It is, I may say» hut a field; yet such is the va-* 
riety of ground within, and such the e^^tensiveness of prospect 
without, and, moreover, such the exquisite adaptation of the 
house and the form and disposition of its rooms, to the site, and 
such the care to embellish the grounds, that every day almost, 
more and more, I think this just a giflt of alligracious Providence 
to Hannah More to sooth her after all her troubles. • • • 
She now views them just as she should, and feels in her heart 
that she needed them, and that they have, in some deg^e, an- 
swered their end, in separating her still more from worldly ob* 
jects and feelings. "—/;e//er/Q G.Schoalfet E92.^^emaini q£ 
4lex. KnoXi Esq.^ vol. iv. p. 172. 
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^le took the opportunity to make a formal and 
elaborate declaration of the revolution which her 
sentiments had undergone in regard to the stage. 
To this amusement, as has been shown, she had 
entertained from early life a partiality so decided, 
that the renunciation of all connexion with it was 
a pure sacrifice to what she conceived to be duty. 
Her views on the subject, she here informs us, 
were not received from any thing she had read or 
heard, but had arisen solely from her experience 
and observation. They are, undoubtedly, very ori • 
ginal; and it would be great injustice to Hannah 
More to class her with those who condemn the 
drama, together with all other amusements, as a 
vanity renounced in the baptismal vow. They may 
be truly conscientious; but Hannah More was 
not one of them. She made distinctions of which 
they would not allow. She objected not to the 
drama as an amusement, but as commonly incul- 
cating principles based on a false foundation; 
while she drew the broadest distinction between 
seeing and reading the same play, in which these 
principles were found. 

It is impossible not to respect the decision 
with which she sacrificed a pleasure in which she 
delighted, the moment she entertained a doubt of 
its congruity with the gospel ; the frankness with 
which she avowed so total a revolution in her 
views ; and the candour with which she adduced 
her own compositions, as instances of the evils 
which she deprecated in dramatic exhibitions. 
It is, however, impossible not to regret that. 
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instead of condemning the sti^e as irreclaimable^ 
she did not apply the high advantages which she 
possessed for such an object, to the purification 
and improvement of the national drama> the cha- 
racter of which it is very possible her ** Preface 
to the Tragedies/' though most unintentionally,, 
has concurred with other causes to deteriorate*. 
The stage has hitherto rath^ reflected than 
formed the morals and manners of society. 

** The drama's laws the drama's patrons g^ve. 
And those who live to please must please to live." ^ 

Hence, if dramatic literature, for the most part,. 
exhibited a false standard of morality, the cause 
is traoeablq to those popular corruptions to which 
we have already adverted. In contributing to the. 
correction of these, Mrs. More had already made 
a step toward a reformation of the theatre ; and, 
with her dramatic predilections, theatrical success, 
and histrionic acquaintances, none could possess 
higher advantages, had she thought herself justi- 
fied in employing them, for effecting a complete 
dramatic reformation. The depth, distinctness, 
and durability of impression produced by theatri- 
cal exhibitions, and which, in Mrs. More's view, 
is a serious objection to them, would, where vir- 
tue is the animating principle of a play, become 
a direct argument in their favour. For, though 
the stage is not expected to be, nor ought to be, a 
school of religion, there is nothing in its nature 
which prevents it from becoming a school of 

. ' Johnson's prologue at the opening of Diuiy Lane theatre. 
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Christian mwality. " Honour/' says Mrs- More, 
*'is the religion of tragedy; " but even if this be 
so in practice, (which is, perhaps, conceding too 
much,) it is not so necessarily or essentially; nei- 
ther is it the principle of honour, in reality, but 
that oi false honour, which is opposed to true vir- 
tue. It was a pious Christian and true moralist, 
as well as an eminent dramatic poet, who said, 

** Honour's sacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble imnd^s distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and stengthens Virtue, where it meets her 
And, where she is not, imitates her actions.'' > 

Had Hannah More addressed to the patrons of 
the drama those eloquent and straightforward 
appeals which she had so successfully urged to 
" the Makers of Manners,'* and the guardians of 
youth, every night might be now working, in the 
minds of hundreds, effects no less. salutary than 
those which have been known to be produced by 
" The Gamester" and " George Barnwell." Nor 
is it only the non-improvement of the stage which 
we have to deplore. The character of Hannah 
More gave her opinions authority and influence, 
even where her arguments might not otherwise 
have been admitted; and this was particularly the 
case in the present instance, when the expression 
of her opinion was accompanied with a self-denial 
which at once avouched its sincerity, and claimed 
respect for her "jvho entertained it. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the "Preface to the Tragedies" 

' A4di9oii*s CaJto. 
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was infloential in withdrawing from the British 
stage the support of many whose countenance 
was most important to its moral and literary 
purity ; and may be, perhaps, the best solution of 
the paradox, that an age undoubtedly superior lo 
its predecessor in religious seriousness, social 
morals, and genuine delicacy, should be degraded 
beyond any period of our history (with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of that of the Restoration) in 
the moral and literary character of its theatre. 

Still the conduct of Mrs. More claims respect ; 
especially as she made by it a sacrifice, to her far 
more costly than any now mentioned, — one means 
of doing good : which slie preferred neglecting, 
because she held the good impracticable without 
an instrumentality of evil. It appears from the 
" Preface to the Tragedies," that she had actually 
contemplated such an attempt, but had abandoned 
it afterwards in consequence of her holding the 
British stage incorrigible. It is observable, how- 
ever, that after this time, Mrs. More, who, in Bri- 
tain, not only refused to employ the stage as one 
of her instruments of public reformation, but held 
it to be a tool incapable of repair, or at best, ra- 
ther calculated to mar than to expedite the work, 
actually projected a reformation in Ceyhn through 
the medium of theatrical entertainments, of which 
the people are passionately fond. She had sketched 
the plan of several dramas for this purpose, but 
they were never completed. 

From her correspondence with Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies, about this time, it seems that those 
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gentlemen wished her to undertake an edition of 
the writings of Garrick, with a prefatory memoir; 
and that it was her intention to consult Mrs. Gar- 
rick on the subject. It does not appear, however, 
that the matter went farther; a circumstance 
greatly to be regretted, as none could have had 
more favourable opportunities of studying the 
character and genius of this wonderful man, of ex- 
ploring the history of his success, and of investi- 
gating the influence of his powers; while none 
was so competent to develope the moral of a life 
whi<^ had been so deeply influential on her own. 
The beauty and convenience of Mrs. More's 
new residence attracted her sisters from Bath ; 
and they now parted with their house in Pulteney 
Street, and resided entirely at Barley Wood, where 
they conducted in concert their plans of local 
amelioration; combining, in a degree perhaps 
unexampled, the contemplative elevation of the 
most recluse life with the bustle and usefulness of 
the busiest. The religion of Hannah More had 
ever been far from that of the mere mystic; 
though none enjoyed more deeply the delights of 
eloset devotion and sacred study, they were never 
regarded by her as more than preparatives for 
action, or refreshments after it — the privileges 
rather than the labours of religion; privileges 
which could have no real existence for the indolent 
and selfish. Ever on the watch for opportunities 
of good, and patriotic as devotional, she saw in 
the positicm of her country a new call to animated 
exertion* The exclusive assumption of a quality 
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is generally no more than a cloak to conceal its 
deficiency ; it is the coward that talks the loudest 
of his courage^ and the knave that parades his 
honesty. Of this the revolutionists of France 
afforded a prominent instance. Assuming to be the 
only patrons of civil and religious liberty, the 
Jacobins had overturned all law, and proscribed 
all religion. Reason then became their goddess; 
and all the world was to be subdued to '' frater- 
nization" by the arms of the new tutelary divinity. 
When, however, it appeared that the number of 
those who were disposed to yield up theii^eligious 
hopesy their civil security, and their domestic 
endearments t6>the logicians of " the Mountain" 
was very inconsiderable, the votaries of Reason 
brought the « ultima ratio " of their royal pre- 
decessors^ to bear upon their cause; and England 
was threatened with French principles, no longer 
in French pamphlets, but at the muzzle of French 
artillery^ Persuasions, however, were not ne- 
glected ; the foolish and mischievous sophism that 
" the poor have nothing to lose " was sedulously 
rung in the ears of those who were intended to 
be the dupes of it ; and no means were left un- 
employed to seduce the people of Britain from 
those religious and political attachments which 
were the pledge and essence of their safety and 
happiness. Mrs. More had now had proof enough 
of the efficiency of spirited songs and ballads, in 

^ The oidnance used by Lewis XIY. bote the motto^ «<Ulti< 
ma ratio regum." 
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the results both of the enemy's and her own; and 
she again resumed the lyre of Tyrtaeus with 
great spirit and effect, in her patriotic songs of " A 
King or a Consul?" and *'The Ploughman's 
Ditty." About the same time she was solicited 
By the committee of fcloyd's to compose the address 
for the Patriotic Fu\id, which she did. Nor was 
her patriotism confined to stimulating others to 
duty. With Aat generous self-denial which true 
Christianity inspires, she offered her newly-built 
and embellished residence, with all the fruits of 
the labour and wealth which ^ had been expended 
upon it, to the commanding officer at Bristol, to 
be converted into a military post in the event of 
invasion, or to be partially used in the mean 
time. > 

A merciful Providence had not only bestowed 
on our favoured country a general spirit of ardent 
attachment to its institutions, and of complete 
self-devotion to their preservation, but the cham- 
pions of religion and true liberty found a leader 
and a protector just where they might have rea- 
sonably have sought one ; He in whose hand the 
King's heart is as the rivers of water^ having gra- 
ciously inclined the heart of George HI. to be no 
less distinguished above his subjects for patriotic 
energy than for the exalted office which he bore. 
Placing at the head of the state " the pilot that 
weathered the storm," he repressed with calm 
decision and paternal mildness the outbursts of 

* Pw)v. xxL 1. 
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mutinous faction and internal discontent, while 
he frowned a stern and unqualified defiance on the 
infidel invader. He knew but of one rule of 
political or of private conduct — his Bible; that 
Bible which he desired to see read by every poor 
child in his dominions; a result which Mrs. MorS 
had done her part so amply to accomplish. An 
enlightened attachment to the Church of England 
was the natural result. A churchman from con- 
viction, he was ready in his own kingly words, to 
lay his head on the block, if the alternative were 
the violation of the oath which he had sworn to 
protect the religion of his kingdom. " Firmly at- 
tached to the Church of which God had made him 
the supreme head, strong in that faith of which 
God had appointed him the hereditary defender, 
he yet suffered no act of religious persecution to 
dishonour his reign. His firmness was without 
intolerance, his moderation without laxity.'H , 
How far the government of such a sovereign con- 
tributed, under a beneficent Providence, to the 
salvation of his country in that gloomiest hour of 
her peril was too evident to every patriot under- 
standing, not to make it a matter of anxious soli- 
citude that the same great blessing should be se- 
cured to the latest generations. In the right guid- 
ance of the infant mind of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales appeared then to centre the hopes of the 
nation for a very distant period; and certainly the 
King's dominions did not contain one mind more 

1 Mrs. More'8 pre&ce to the sixth editipn of « Monl Sketches.'' 
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capable of advising her soberly, rightly, and 
liberally than that of Hannah More. 

The idea of a work which should comprise the 
outline of a complete education for an heiress 
presumptive to the British throne was suggested 

\o Mrs. More by the Rev. Dr. Gray, then pre- 
bendary of Durham, and afterwards Bishop of 
Bristol, who earnestly urged her to undertake it. 
Several persons of rank afterwards seconded the 
call. Not without some misgivings, she complied ; 
and the doctor throughout assisted her with his 
advice and information on the subject. Mr. Alex- 
ander Knox, who was visiting Barley Wood at«the 
time, added also many valuable observations and 
suggestions. The second volume of the work had 
gone to press, when Dr. Fisher, then Bishop of 
Exeter, was appointed preceptor to the Princess. 
Mrs. More, fearing that her book might now 

' present the appearance of dictation to a learned 
and judicious prelate, had almost designed to sup- 
press it ; but, on a second consideration, she pre- 
ferred to dictate it to the Bishop, explaining the 
circumstances under which it appeared. 

In the spring of 1805 this treatise came forth, 
like her others of kindred argument, anonymously, 
and with no better success in preserving the 
disguise. Mrs. More had not been without some 
solicitude lest the plainness and decision of her 
statements might give offence even in the quarter 
they were intended to serve ; but her views of 
duty were high, and, having once undertaken the 
work, she would not qualify any statement which 
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her p]an required. But she soon had all her 
apprehensions completely set at rest. Through 
the Bishop of Exeter, she had transmitted copies 
to the King and Queen, and to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales ; and the Queen, in particular, 
warmly expressed her approbation of it. The 
Duchess of Gloucester gave a grand public break- 
fast, at which she introduced to her royal and 
distinguished guest the authoress of " Hints to a 
Princess." The Duchess always manifested the 
greatest friendship for Mrs. More, a nd even worked 
for her an embroidered dress. The Queen and 
Lady Elgin sought the advice of Mrs. More in 
the education of the young Princess, and invited 
her to a conference at Weymouth ; which honour 
the state of her health compelled her to decline. It 
may be interesting to add, that the last book which 
the young Princess herself read before her mar- 
riage, and the last which she read before her death, 
was the " Hints ;" and if this work was not per- 
mitted to prepare her for a temporal crown, its 
lessons were yet more directed to the qualification 
for that " crown of life " which we trust is hers ; and 
for the kingdom of heaven she may now, under 
grace,be indebted to the precepts of Hannah More. 
From this time Mrs. More was honoured with the 
intimacy of some members of the royal family, 
having long enjoyed the esteem of all. And it may 
not be undeserving of record that, when arrange- 
ments were in progress to remove the mail between 
Bristol and Exeter from the road near Wrington, 
Sir Francis Freeling was especially charged from 
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St. James's to ascertain if the alteration would be 
inconvenient to Mrs. More, in which case it was 
not to be made. Mrs. More, however, gratefully 
replied that she never would be party to any ar- 
rangement for accommodating herself to the la- 
jury of the public. 

The " Hints for the Education of a young Prin- 
cess'* are, perhaps, less known at present than any 
other work of Mrs. More, although they have 
passed through six editions of 1000 copies each, 
and were, at the time of their publication, eminent- 
ly popular. The venerable and learned Elizabeth 
Carter was in company with Mrs. More when the 
authorship of the work was made known to her, 
and, laying her hand on Mrs. More's arm, she said, 
" I am glad I have lived to read it.^' The title, to 
many, conveys an idea so exclusive that it is too 
often supposed that the book can contain no inte- 
rest or advantage for any but princes. This is, 
however, a great error; the rules and maxims 
which it lays down are of perpetual value and im- 
port ; it is, indeed, an abstract and digest of those 
religious and political principles to which Britain 
is, in human parlance, indebted for her position 
among the nations ; it is a manual of the philosophy 
of government; while, for the most part, as an 
essay on tuition, there is little in it which does not 
as strictly apply to all liberal education as much 
as to that of princes, and much which is valuable 
for all classes of society. The Bishop of Exeter, 
the princess's tutor, acknowledged that he gained 
from it more information oq the subject of hig 
duties in that capacity than ever he received in 
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all his reading ;* Sir Alexander Johnston, of whose 
acquaintance with Mrs. More further particulars 
will be given presently, sent the " Hints " to the 
Rajah of Tanjore, to be translated into the 
Mahratta language for the use of his favourite 
daughter ; and it is curious to see the view taken 
of the subject by an intelligent American whose 
prejudices, certainly, had no share in exciting 
his admiration of this work. A letter to Mrs. 
More from Richard Rush, Esq., ambassador from 
the United States in 1818, thus expresses his opi- 
nion of the " Hints :'' — " I think I see in it full as 
much of what is elevated, and more of what is 
practically useful, than in ' Telemachus.' I intend 
that my son shall read * Telemachus ' every year, 
from the time he is sixteen till he is twenty ; and 
I am now truly pleased that he will have such a 
companion for your kind present."^ It certainly 
deserves to rank high among Mrs. Morels produc- 
tions, if it be not, indeed, the most valuable and 
useful of them all. 

Very shortly after the publication of the " Hints ** 
Mrs. More's philanthropic labours were suspended 
by one of the most severe and distressing mala- 
dies with which her delicate frame had ever been 
visited. For nearly two years she passed lier time 

1 Bishop Jebb's Letters, edited by Forster. Letter xxviii. 

2 The occasion which called forth Mr. Rush's letter is inte-* 
resting. His father, Dr. Rush, feeling his health decline, wrote 
to Mrs. More, saying he could not quit the world, without 
thanking her for what she had written. Mrs. More immediately 
replied, but her letter did not reach America till after the doc- 
tor's deatii. The letter quoted in the text was a reply to Mrs, 
More's. 
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exclusively in her bed-chamber. It was during 
her convalescence from this illness (6th February, 
1808) that she wrote thus to her friend Dr. Whal- 
ley: "I thankfully acknowledge that to be out of 
bed, and to be able to employ myself, is, after all 
I have endured, positive enjoyment, though in- 
terrupted by as much pain as I can well contrive 
V to bear. I have not been out since the first week 
in October, it is true; but then, who has so pleasant 
a prison, so many alleviations ? And how gentle, 
how merciful, are these warnings and weanings 
from a world to which, whatever are our trials, 
we are still apt to be too fondly attached !" On 
her partial recovery, the first object of her interest 
was her schools. The next was the execution of 
a plan which, during the tedious months of sick- 
ness, had occupied her thoughts, even when too 
much sympathizing with a sufiering body to 
assume any very symmetrical arrangement. On 
the education of her own sex, so as best to promote 
domestic happiness, national prosperity, and their 
own individual welfare in time and eternity, she 
had treated, as her talent, experience, and obser- 
vation authorized, from the chair of the precep- 
tress. But the most important sphere of female 
action, the conjugal relation, where woman has no 
alternative but duteously to fulfil or rebelliously 
countervail the great design intrusted her by her 
Creator, to be an immortal " help meet " for an 
immortal partner, whose temporal happiness al- 
ways must, and whose eternal welfare frequently 
may 9 depend on her fidelity and affection ; that 
6* 
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relation, where the woman's part comprises the 
initiatory and most delicate provinces of educa- 
tion, and which thus makes the character and 
direction of her influence of inestimable import- 
ance to the individual and collective interests of 
society, — had not, as yet, been specifically and 
formally treated by Mrs. More. Nor was the 
subject without its difficulties. The duties of a 
wife, great rather by their number, frequency, 
and effect, than by their prominent and distinctive 
character, and embracing, shades as well as sub- 
stances of Conduct, seemed to defy definition and 
classification ; it was scarcely practicable to enu- 
merate and assign 



- those graceful acts. 



Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind : ^ " 

While formal precepts, which a child might receive 
with deference from the lip of age and experience, 
a matron, whatever her youth, might conceive 
herself, by her very position, authorized to treat 
with less respect; especially when the counsel 
proceeded from one who had never been called to 
practise the duties she recommended: and this 
disposition would exist precisely in a direct pro- 
portion as the advice was required. It remained, 
therefore, to insinuate rather than enforce, and to 
portray than to describe. In the narrative form, 
all the perfections of a wife might be exhibited in 
their minutest details and most delicate gradations; 

^ Paradise Lost, yiii. 591. 
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while, so far from giving offence to any, the 
pleasing picture would excite rather the imitation 
of all. There is a vitality, too, in narrative, which 
no merely preceptive treatise can possess ; and 
narrative w^ould ensure a wider range of readers ; 
many who would, on no account, open a disserta- 
tion on any thing, being eager to devour whatever 
might appear in the form of a novel or tale. In 
the selection of this vehicle for her instructions, 
she was, probably, influenced also by the great 
success of her Cheap Repository Tracts, and by a 
suggestion she had received from Mr. Wilberforce 
about four years previous, when he urged her to 
« lend a helping hand to the Christian Observer,'' 
by contributions of this description. " My idea 
was and is," says Mr. Wilberforce, " that you 
should write some religious and moral novels, 
stories, tales,— call 'em what you will,— illus- 
trative of character and principles. The Cheap 
Repository tales, a little raised in their subjecU, are 
the very things Izvant.^*^ 

-Such were the considerations which resulted in 
that beautiful and perfect creation of Mrs. More's 
genius, the " Lucilla Stanley " of" Coelebsin search 
of a Wife;" the very perfection of which, acknow- 
ledged by all, has, by some, been urged as a fault, 
being unnatural and impossible. But it is a fault 
which might, with equal reason, be charged on the 
Venus of the Medici. Lucilla Stanley was drawn 
for a model; and it is the artist's highest praise to 

* Life of Wilberforce, vol. iii. p, 67. 
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have attained that perfection at which she avowed- 
ly aimed. Milton's Eve in Paradise was the study 
for this picture. That faultless moral beauty is 
here transplanted from the ambrosial bowers of 
the yet fresh and sinless world, to play her part, 
uncontaminated, amid the bustle of fallen society 
in modern days ; and well indeed she sustains it. 
With the most sterling masculine intellectual ac- 
quirements, and the most varied and elegant fe- 
male accomplishments, there is an utter absence 
of pretension and display, and the most methodical 
and exact attention to family and household duties. 
The flatteries of the frivolous libertine, even though 
invested with the glitter of a coronet, find no 
responding vanity in her breast; with mildest but 
coldest contempt she awes into silence the imper- 
tinences of obtrusive folly. Her views, habits, 
sentiments, opinions, are, with the most exquisite 
skill, brought into relief by the other characters 
of the piece ; in her intercourse with whom we 
see, with unclouded distinctness, the course which 
a Christian lady ought to pursue on all imagina- 
ble occasions. With all the truest graces of fe- 
minine refinement, Lucilla desires to know no- 
thing of those shuddering sensibilities which 
shrink from the contemplation of human suflTering. 
Her active benevolence, hke all her other virtues, 
flows from the same perennial spring, a pure and 
deeply cherished Christianity. Lucilla is, indeed, 
a finished picture from a sketch already drawn by 
Mrs. More in her Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion, in a passage which leaves nothing to be 
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added, as it admits not of any diminution. '' The 
profession of ladies to which the bent of their in- 
struction should be turned, is that of daughters, 
wives, mothers, and mistresses of families. They 
should be therefore trained with a view to these 
several conditions, and be furnished with a stock 
of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, and 
habits, ready to be applied and appropriated, as 
occasion may demand, to each of these respective ' 
situations. For though the arts which merely 
embellish life may claim admiration, yet, when a 
man of sense comes to marry, it is not merely a 
creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and 
draw, and dress, and dance ; it is a being who can 
comfort and counsel him ; one who can reason, 
and reflect, and feel, and judge, and discourse, and 
discriminate; one who can assist him in his affairs, 
lighten his cares, sooth his sorrows, purify his 
joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his 
children." Nor are the other characters of the tale 
less admirably executed in their way. The juxta- 
position of the faultless model makes their defects 
the more apparent, and errors in opinion and 
practice are displayed and confuted with a clear- 
ness which, to some minds at least, no formal de- 
monstration could surpass. " Coelebs," however, 
notwithstanding its extensive circulation, labours 
under the disadvantage of appearing heavy to the 
mere novel-reader, while its novel-like exterior 
produces a prejudice in minds of another cast. 
To the mere novel-reader it must appear heavy, 
for it is no more a novel than the dialogues of Plato% 
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Like " Rasselas," it is, in fact, a treatise. It Is a 
narrative essay on the choice of a wife ; an essay 
treating its subject in the most complete and am- 
ple manner, and containing, besides, a great body 
of useful and practical information on subjects of 
importance and interest. 

In December, 1808, " Coelebs " issued from the 
press. The authoress assumed a still deeper 
incognita than on some former occasions. In 
writing to Mr. Davies on the subject, she says, 
'* I believe we grow more timid as we grow older. 
This increasing diffidence compels me to act 
against not only your judgment, but that of my 
vshole family J Viho are unanimous as to my putting 
my name to ' Coelebs.* I must positively refuse 
it. Should it be, as you suspect, discovered, I 
shall be sorry for it." The immediate and unpre- 
cedented popularity of the w^ork, however, proved 
how little it would have owed to the mere lustre 
of her name. It produced an intense excitement. 
A very eminent literary character, not over- 
friendly to the authoress, is said to have taken up 
'* Coelebs " just as he was undressed and stepping 
into bed; and to have been so much interested in 
the book, as to have sat up the rest of the night to 
► read it. The first edition was sold in less than a 
fortnight; twelve editions were printed in the first 
year of its publication; and it has since gone 
through five more, — comprising, in the whole, 
21,000 copies. The profits of the first year 
amounted to 2,000/. In America the sale was 
even yet greater, where 30,000 copies were dis-^ 
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posed of before Mrs. More's death. It was rapidly 
translated into the continental languages; and, 
from Switzerland, Mrs. More received a painting 
of considerable merit, representing one of the 
most interesting scenes in the narrative, — " a sub- 
ject not unworthy of Raphael"^ As an illustra- 
tion of the liberty enjoyed by the press under the 
dominion of the Corsican usurper, it may be 
worth observation that the French translation 
of" Ccfilebs" (by Mrs. More's friend, the late M. 
Huber Strutt, of Geneva,) was no less than siai 
months passing through various examining and 
licensing departments in Paris. The single ex- 
pression "brave Spaniards," in allusion to the 
infant patriotism which had just then begun, with 
Herculean arm, to grapple with the serpent inva- 
ders of Spain, would have amounted to a prohi- 
bition, if it had not been expunged ! Such was the 
practical freedom of publication bestowed by him 
whose slavish idolaters in this country were per- 
petually shouting "the Liberty of the Press! — it 
is like the air we breathe — if we have it not, we 
die ! " 

Mrs. More made a firmer stand against inqui- 
ries about the parentage of "Coelebs" than she had 
cared to do in other instances ; but it was impos- 
sible to wear the veil very long. The " wicked 
internal evidence," as Mrs. More humorously 
expresses it in writing to Dr. Gray, shone through 
every attempt at concealment. " Ccelebs," says 

* Coelebs, ch. xli. Worka, vol. yii. p. 466. See 465, 466. 
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Mr. Wilberforce, in his diary, "is variously talked 
of. The Henry Thorntons affirm that it cannot 
be Hannah More's, and are strong against it; 
surely without reason." — "Reading 'CGelebs' 
in the afternoon, and much pleased with it ; it is 
Hannah More's all over." * The Bath booksellers, 
very unjustifiably, advertised it in their shop win- 
dows, with her name. Letters, some addressing 
her as the author, others distinctly putting the 
question of the authorship, reached her daily from 
every quarter. Writing to Dr. Gray, she says, 
" I received one letter from another dignitary in 
the Church, beginning * My dear Coelebs ; ' ano- 
ther, ' Aut Erasmus, aut,' &c." Thus, in about a 
month, she was compelled to acknowledge the off- 
spring which its lineaments so palpably betrayed. 
The fourth edition bore her name. She had then 
to undergo a sharp volley of interrogatories about 
the characters ; for so well had she studied that 
human nature to which they belonged, that every 
figure in the group was supposed to be a portrait ; 
but she constantly denied that they had any cor- 
poreal prototypes. Some, however, would brook 
no assurances on the subject. It has been even 
said, though the anecdote is here only mentioned 
to be discredited, that some lady, who supposed her- 
self to be satirized in the character of Mrs. Ranby, 
called on Mrs. More, and sent in her card, with 
that name; and when Mrs. More, surprised, 
came down into her parlour to meet the unknown, 

* Life of Wilberforce, vol. iii, p, 399* 
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the found there an acquaintance habited in appro* 
priate costume, who, with no small acrimony, pro- 
ceeded to comment on the injustice done her in 
the caricature ; and could scarcely be persuaded 
to receive her solemn declaration- that no such 
idea had ever been contemplated. 

I have stated that Ccelebs was written during 
Mrs. More's partial recovery. This qualification 
is the very least that can be allowed, when we 
take into consideration her affecting expression in 
a letter to Dr. Gray, when apologizing for the 
defects of her work : " JSTeverf I believe, was mare 
pain bound up in two volumes,'* And shortly after 
the publication, her sister Martha wrote thus to 
Dr. Whalley : — " I think my sister Hannah had 
scarcely a worse winter during her famous illness. 
Her bile, and spasms in her head and face, have 
been dreadful, and, this week, as outrageous all 
as ever. She is at last grown very pale and thin ; 
so you see the uncommon success and celebrity of 
darling Coelebs could not procure her one hour's 
ease." " She is in such a constant state of suffer- 
ing, that flattery, poured in as it is upon her, could 
never come at a time when it could do less harm. 
This great success, however, must naturally be 
mixed with some censure, in a work one of whose 
professed objects it is to attack many prevailing 
customs, habits, and manners." 

The censure alluded to by Mrs. Martha More 
was, however, comparatively inconsiderable ; and 
it spoke favourable for the altered condition of 
society, that a work professing such objects should 
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meet with such extraordinary encouragement, and 
80 little opposition. Even the Edinburgh Review, 
little favourable to Mrs. More or her principles* 
did not deny it some excellence, although, aa 
might be expected, and as Mrs. More could not 
have deprecated, her new experiment provoked a 
few bruta fulndna from the northern horizon. 
An attack from Mr. Cumberland was less excu* 
sable, since certainly proceeding from personal 
hostility, the cause of which it is not possible to 
as»gn precisely, although it is believed to have 
bad some connexion with the effect of " Percy '^ 
on one of his plays. 

The ingenuity with which Mrs. More contrived 
to interweave an after-thought into the texture 
of a complete work, was never more happily 
exemplified than in the second edition of Co&lebs* 
Nothing, in her opinion, had been more injurious 
to religion than attacks on the clergy. The effi- 
cacy of this mode of warfare appeared to be well 
understood by revolutionists, infidels, and sectaries, 
who employed it largely and unscrupulously ; and 
in France, as formerly in England, the altar had 
been assailed as the bulwark of the throne. It 
was, accordingly, the principle of Mrs. More, 
avowed, as we have seen, in her letter to Bishop 
Beadon, always to introduce into her narrative 
tracts " an exemplary parish minister,*' by way of 
counter- working the mischief produced by the <*pes- 
tilent pamphlets" of the "Jacobinical writers." Nor 
was this practice abandoned in " Coelebs," where 
" Dr. Barlow " is a beautiful model of the faithful 
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and pious Christian pastor. There was, however, 
a popular class of authors, with small political or 
religious bias, who had formed an imaginary ab- 
straction of the clerical character, presenting it 
recommended indeed by amiability and benevo- 
toice, but rendered ridiculous by an exaggerated 
simplicity. These writers, by depriving the func- 
tion of its dignity, did more, perhaps, to lessen its 
influence than those open opponents whose views 
were known, and against whom the reader stood 
upon his guard. The picture of " Dr. Barlpw " 
is as distinct, indeed, from those of Parson Adams 
and Dr. Syntax, as from those libellous and re- 
volting daubs which were dashed off for no other 
purpose than to bring the clergy, and the Gospel 
which they preached, into hatred with well-mean- 
ing but credulous and ignorant people. But, though 
equally distinct from both styles of misrepresenta- 
tion, its very nature forbad it to be equally opposed 
to both. Mrs. More was, accordingly, apprehen- 
sive that something more than this character 
Would be necessary to convey the censure which 
she wished to pass on those writers, whose erro- 
neous descriptions of the clerical character had 
done so much to lower the popular estimate of its 
dignity, and to diminish the influence of the mi- 
nisterial ofiice. She therefore determined to in- 
troduce a separate chapter, expressly for eluci- 
dating the scope of Dr. Barlow's character. This 
is the xxviith; the coherence of which with its 
context is so complete and artful, that perhaps no 
reader, unaware of the fact, ever entertained a 
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suspicion of the circumstances under which that 
portion of the work was written.^ 

In the letter to Mr. Davies, which accompanied 
the manuscript of this chapter^ Mrs. More writes, 
" I shall think of your suggestion respecting a 
work on the Scriptures, but my wretched state of 
health allows me little capacity of employment." 
It does not appear that the " suggestion " was 
ever complied with, for " The Bible Rhymes " 
could scarcely be designated by so grave a title, 
and there is no reason to believe that the idea of 
that little book had then occurred to Mrs. More. 
Indeed, the stat^ of her health, above alluded to, 
had already determined her to close her literary 
career. In the letter to Dr. Gray last quoted, 
she says, " My paltry labours are now completed. 
I have hung up my harp. I fear I should have 
done it sooner, and that the suffering body will 
be seen in ' Coelebs * to have accelerated the de- 
cays of mind." 

The "fear" was, indeed, utterly unfounded; 
and a comparative restoration of health enabled 
her to reverse a determination to which she never 
could have adhered while she had strength to in- 
struct, or while a soul needed instruction. 

Though " Ccelebs," by the very constitution of 
its plan, necessarily discussed the reciprocal in- 
fluences of morality and religion, yet this was but 

1 The last scene of " Moses in the BiUrushes " was added m 
like manner, to ensure to Mr. Cadell the sale of the « Sacred 
Dramas " after the expiration of his copyright. Nothing, how« 
ever, can be more integral than the piece with this addition. 
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the accident) not the substance, of the work. The 
subject, however, was one to the formal discussion 
of which none could be more competent than 
Hantmh More ; its importance had been estimated, 
and its nature perceived, through the popularity 
of ** Coelebs,** in quarters where, before, it had 
acarcely attracted attention; and the public mind 
was well prepared to listen to formal instruction 
from so accomplished a mistress of pure and hal- 
lowed casuistry. She, therefore, purposed to treat 
the whole question in its two bearings; and as, in 
her essays on the manners and religion of the 
great and fashionable, she had separately exa- 
mined the principle and practice; so, here, to in- 
vestigate separately the natures of practical piety 
and devotional morality; with this only difference; 
that, as she was no longer writing to win an au- 
dience, but to instruct voluntary listeners, she 
would invert the former order of the subjects, and, 
laying the foundation of religion, proceed to erect 
the structure of morality. 

While engaged in the plan and arrangement of 
this work, she received from her friend the Bishop 
of London a note, the meaning of which she was 
unable to conjecture, except that it solicited her 
prayers for him in a position of great difficulty: 
and, in a few days after, she received another, 
merely informing her that the difficulty was past. 
Before she could obtain an explanation, intelli- 
gence came of the death of her venerable friend, 
which took place about ten days after the date of 
his second note. It appeared that the Bishop, in 
7* 
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a languishing state, was informed that the Prince 
of Wales was about to patronise a club, the meet- 
ings of which were to take place on alternate 
Sundays during the winter season. The infirm 
prelate immediately took the resolution to rally 
his remaining powers of mind and body for a last 
effort, to prevail on the prince, through a personal 
interview, to abandon his purpose. It was this 
difficulty — the difficulty, in the bishop^s exhausted 
condition, of mustering physical abiUty to go to 
Carlton House, and to argue the point — the diffi- 
culty, it might be, of persuading the prince to 
abandon a course to which he stood committed— 
that the notes alluded to, and in which the bishop 
requested the prayers of Hannah More. The 
design was executed; the dying bishop was sup- 
ported to the presence of the prince, who informed 
him that he would give immediate orders for the 
alteration of the day to Saturday, The reply was 
the bishop's nunc dimittis; who, in a few days 
afterwards, departed in peace — from sleep into 
death. A higher tribute to individual piety than 
that which was paid to Hannah More on this occa- 
sion, it is impossible to conceive. 'The great and 
unusual honour of express commendation in an 
episcopal charge might be attributed to friendly 
partiality or mere critical approval; but no such 
solution is admissible here. A father in the church, 
a man of mature piety and judgment, has reached 
that period when all are most anxious to be right, 
and when all are indisposed alike to bestow and to 
receive compliments. Before he leaves the world. 
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he is anxious to perform one more work for his 
Saviour's glory; and, for aid in this work, he 
desires for the intercession of those whose prayers 
are most acceptable before the throne of mercy. 
He is extensively acquainted, nay, intimate, with 
the holy and wise of his generation, and he seeks 
the prayers of — Hannah More. Nor did the bishop 
this from the mere celebrity which she had acquired 
by her good deeds and religious writings ; he had 
known her most intimately through the greatest 
part of her Ufe, and, with this knowledge, his judg- 
ment as a dying man was that Hannah More was 
one whose prayers should be an object of interest 
to every Christian. Of all the testimonies to her 
excellence which she received through a life pro- 
longed much beyond the usual term of mortal 
years, none could have afforded her higher grati- 
fication than this ; because it not only proved how 
dearly she was beloved by one whose affection was 
an object to prize, but it was a consolatory con- 
firmation of the testimony of conscience that her 
piety was indeed genuine and practical : and it 
must have operated as a cheering encouragement 
to proceed with a work in which, more methodically 
than ever, she was about to call the attention of 
the world to the religion and morality of the New 
Testament, and when her sensitive and .self- 
examining spirit naturally reverted to the question, 
" Thou which teachest another, teachest thou thy- 
self?"A 

1 Rom. ii. 21.— Mrs. More testified her regard to the memory 
of Bishop Porteus by erecting a cenotaph in the grounds at Barley 
wood, bearing this inscription : — 
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Piety,— but "practical piety /'—not an abstract 
sentiment, but an active principle, — ^was her first 
theme; and with this title a book appeared in 
the early part of the year 1811.* It was written 
with scarcely an interval of health or ease ; and 
while her soul seems to have gained from bodily 
suflfering, her mind appears to have sustained no 
loss. She speaks to the heart with an animating 
and awakening power; but she is no less con- 
vincing to the understanding. The solemnity and 
humility which inspire the following extract from 
her Preface may be received as an accurate tran- 
script of her own heart, proving how deeply she 

**To Bkilbt POETnrs, 
Late Loid Bishop of London, 
In grateful Memory 
Of long and faithful Friendship.— H. M." 
The character of this eminent Christian and faithful pastor is 
beautifully drawn by the same pen in the work which was then in 
Mrs. More*s contemplation:— <* The fine talents of this lamented 
prelate (she writes,) uniformly devoted to the purpose for which- 
God gave them ; his life, directed to those duties to which his high 
professional station called him — ^his Christian graces, those en- 
gaging manners which shed a soft luster on the firm fidelity of 
his friendship— that kindness which was ever flowing from his 
heart to his lips — the benignity and candour which distinguish, 
not his conversation only, but his conduct— these, and all the 
other amiable qualities, that gentle temper and correct cheerful- 
ness with which he adorned society, will ever endear his memo- 
ry to all who knew him intimately ; and let his friends remember 
that to imitate his virtues will be the best proof of their remem- 
bering them." — Practical Piety, chap. xix. (Works, vol. vii. 
p. 349.) 

1 •* Practical Piety; or, the Influence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life." 
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had received the impression of the Gospel seal, 
in the prominence which eternity possessed in her 
thoughts, and in her mean estimation of attain- 
ments which few in the latter ages of the Church 
have rivalled : — " The writer has endeavoured to 
address herself as a Christian who must die soon, 
to Christians who must die certainly. She trusts 
that she shall not be accused of erecting herself 
into a censor, but be considered as one who writes 
with a real consciousness that she is far from 
having reached the attainments she suggests; with 
a heartfelt conviction of the dai^er of holding out 
a standard too likely to discredit her own practice. 
She writes not with the assumption of superiority, 
but with a deep practical sense of the iiifirmities 
against which she has presumed to caution others. 
She wishes to be understood as speaking the lan- 
guage of sympathy rather than of dictation ; of 
feeling, rather than of document. So far from 
fancying herself exempt from the evils on which 
she has animadverted, her very feeling of those 
evils has assisted her in their delineation. Thus 
this interior sentiment of her own deficiencies 
which might be urged as a disqualification, has, 
she trusts, enabled her to point out dangers to 
others. If the patient cannot lay down rules for 
the cure of a reigning disease, much less efiect the 
cure; yet, from the symptoms common to the 
same malady, he who labours under it may suggest 
the case feelingly, if not scientifically. He may 
substitute experience in default of skill ; he may 
insist on the value of the remedy he has neglected, 
as well as recommend that from which he has 
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fiMund benefit." While we are thus admitted to 
X!iew the iseriousness and self-abasement of this 
great Christian, we are, in another passage, intro- 
duced to the anxiety which she entertained for the 
success of her work in the only sense in which she 
understood the term : " She (the writer) is singu- 
larly happy in the affectionate regard of a great 
number c^ amiable young persons, who may pe- 
ruse with additional attention sentiments which 
oome recommended to them by the warmth of 
their own attachment more than by any claim of 
merit in the writer. Is there not something in 
personal knowledge, something in the feelings of 
endeared acquaintance, which, by that hiddem 
association whence so much of our undefined plea- 
aare is derived, if it does not impart new force to 
old truths, may excite a new interest in con« 
sidering truths which are known ? Her concent 
for these engaging persons extends beyond the 
transient period of presei^t intercourse. It would 
ahed a ray of brightness on her parting hour if 
she could hope that any caution here held out, 
any principle here suggested, any habit here re- 
commended, might be of use to any one of them, 
when the hand which now guides the pen can be 
no longer exerted to their service. This would 
be jemembering their friend in a way which would 
evince the highest affection in them — which would 
confer the truest honour on herself." This con- 
solation Mrs. More experienced — not exactly, in- 
deed, in the closing scene of her days, when she 
retained little consciousness even of what was 
passing around her; but during several severe 
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accessions of illness, which develop the 
moral of Hannah More's death-bed; icom one of 
which, as will presently be seen, she republished a 
part of her '' Practical Piety.'' The sale of this 
work proved that the public were now as ready 
to wdcome Mrs. More in the character of pro* 
fessed instructress as in that of religious fabufist. 
It exceeded ** Gslebs " by one in the number of 
editions, and by three thousand in that of copies; 
In the following year Mrs. More published her 
work on the other branch of her subject, under 
the title of " Christian Morals," which, however 
unaccountably, never obtained so high a popular* 
ity as the elder sister. Mrs. More herself consi* 
dered it the superior, aud though tlfiis, under the 
circumstances, would be far from proof that such 
was the. fact, most readers of both works will ac« 
knowledge that they are separately incomplete* 
They rise in just gradations and proportions to 
their apex — ^the concluding sentence in the ^^CSiris" 
tian Morals;'' a study, doubtless, from her own 
hearty and therefore not irrelevant to the record 
of her life : — ** Thus is the image of Divine good* 
ness more clearly, though still imperfectly, re- 
flected in the confirmed Christian— the original 
character of the human heart, as it came from the 
hands of the Creator, is about to be re-instated id 
its pristine purity. Sin, the lawless tenant, not the 
native proprietor, of the mansion, will soon be to* 
tally expelled; in the mean time, the primitive 
principle is radicated ; the usurper is dethroned, if 
not altogether dispossessed ; he is conquered, if not 
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absolutely expelled ; if he sometimes disturb^ he 
can no longer destroy. The exile returns to his 
forsaken home, the prodigal to his father's house, 
the pardoned penitent to his God/' 

" Christian Morals " passed through eleven edi- 
tions; and nearly 10,000 copies have been sold. 

In the year which followed the publitotion of 
what may be styled the completion of Mrs. More's 
code of practical and devotional Christianity, she 
was called to a new test of those principles which 
she had so successfully recommended, because she 
had so practically exemplified their virtue. Her 
life, on the whole, had hitherto been very far from 
unhappy; for religion had cheered the hours of 
sickness and suffering, and conscious innocence 
had triumphed in the struggle with calumny. In 
her friends, in her books, in her grounds, in her 
active philanthropy, she found constant and plea- 
surable engagement. Her sisters shared her 
self-imposed labours with all her own zeal and 
industry. Tenderly united from their earliest 
infancy, they had learned to entertain but one^ 
interest and one heart ; and from the troubles of 
the world each had her refuge in the ever-peaceful 
and sheltering sanctuary of homb : and those who 
may continually reckon dn the warm sunlight of 
but one kind word or look within that holy en- 
closure, may afford to despise the clouds and 
storms which darken or agitate the world without 
Like the children of Israel, amid surrounding 
darkness, they have 'Might in their dwellings;" 
and the palpable mist of indifference, rancour, 
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and ingratitude, which spreads so widely over this 
earth, cannot cast one shadow within those privi- 
leged limits ; while the minion of fame or fortune, 
homeless, though the lord of domains, the ap- 
plauded and the envied, would often eagerly bar- 
ter the throne of the Pharoahs for the meanest 
hearths in the precincts of Goshen. The first up- 
breaking of such a society as that of Barley Wood 
could not but be a sev6re calamity. Nor w^as it 
only the separation of a household united in heart. 
Accustomed to depend upon each other, the sisters 
filled each her peculiar and appropriate province. 
'* There was a place assigned to every one of the 
sisterhood, and not one could be spared without 
creating a void." * The event, however, was one 
which a wise and religious mind, such as that of 
Hannah, could not fail to coiitemplate and provide 
for. In her very last work she had adverted to 
a due preparation for it, uridoubtedly not uncon- 
scious that she might soon be required to prac- 
tise her precepts in cases for which all her former 
losses were only warnings and exercises. " Even 
in the sorest affliction,*' she writes, " the loss of 
those we love, there may be a mercy impenetra- 
ble to us.'* '' If the affliction be not improved, it is, 
indeed, unspeakably heavy. If the loss of our 
friend does not help to detach us from the world, 
we have the calamity without the indemnification ; 
we are deprived of our treasure without any ad- 
vantage to ourselves. If the loss of him we loved 

1 Wilber%ce's Diary, Life of Wilberforcc, vol iv. p. 148. 
VOL. U. — 8 
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does not make us more earnest to seek our salva- 
tion, we may lose at once our friend and our soul. 
Sufferings are the only relics of the true cross j 
and when divine grace turns them to our spiritual 
good, they almost perform the miracles which 
blind superstition ascribes to the false one* God 
mercifully takes from us what we have not cou- 
rage to offer Him ; but if, when He resumes it, He 
sanctifies the loss, let us not repine. It was His 
while it was ours. He was the proprietor while 
we were the possessors/*^* Yet, however Hannah 
might be prepared to part with her sisters, there is 
every reason to believe it was a calamity which 
she did not expect. There was, indeed, every 
human expectation that she, the weakest and sick- 
liest of the family, would be the first to break a 
link in the chain. But the result was opposite : 
she 'lived to see the whole fabric dissolved; the 
first instance occurring on Easter Sunday, 1813^ 
when the eldest sister, Mary, fell asleep in that 
Saviour who, as on that day, triumphed for her 
over sin and the grave. ^ 

The death of this sister, and Mrs. Morels con- 
sequent feelings, are briefly but impressively de- 
scribed in the following extract of a letter to Dr. 
Whalley : " This first breach in our family society 
cannot but be deeply felt, though death has seldom 

i Christian Morals, Chap. iv. (Works, vol. ix. p. 76.) 
2 Mrs. More used to notice it as remarkable that Uiis was 
the first death that had occurred in any of liie four houses 
which she and her sisters had built and inhabited, the first of 
them fifty years before. 
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appeared more stripped of his terror. She kept her 
bed but five days; and though reduced to infant 
weakness, her sufferings were not very great. She 
slept the greater part of Jast week; when awake, 
her mind generally wandered ; but at every inter- 
val she manifested a patience and resignation I 
have never seen exceeded. Not a murmur escaped 
her, except now and then, that her release came 
•so slow. She was not only willing, but impatient, 
to depart; and has bequeathed us all a lesson which 
i pray we may never forget. We know not how 
very soon we may be called on to put it in practice. 
May we also be ready!*' In a letter to the Right 
Honourable J. H. Addington, containing nearly 
the same account, Mrs. More adds, " She liked to 
talk of death, and selected herself the poor men 
^ho ^should convey her to her narrow cell.^' 

The character of this sister h^s been aptly de- 
iScribe4> by some of those who best knew her, as 
partaking of .the Roman modification of stoicism. 
She was the Christian Portia of private and ordi- 
jiary life. Her views of conduct were drawn from 
the same pure fountain 51s those of her sisters; but 
they were put in practice after a fashion peculiarly 
her own. Inflexible of purpose, she never made 
the smallest concessions to self-indulgence, whe- 
ther in others or herself. The fatigue she en- 
countered in learning French, and imparting this 
knowledge to her sisters, has been already noticed; 
and the same spirit of steady endurance and per- 
severance prevailed in all she did. She was the 
censor ojF the family, but she was nq^ie the less 
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beloved for the plainness and austerity pf her de- 
meanour, which was only the garb which her af- 
fection assumed. In proof, at once, of her blunt- 
ness, and of that loyalty which she cherished in 
common with her sisters, two anecdotes of her 
may here find a place. A naval oiBcer, who had 
become somewhat tainted with Jacobinism, ven- 
tured, in her presence, to speak disrespectfully of 
his king. Laying her hand forcibly upon him, 
she proceeded to remind him whose pay he was 
receiving, and to rebuke him in a strain of such 
grave dignity, that he sat dowq silent and ashamed^ 
When at Weymouth, and seeing th^ king walking 
upon the esplanade, her affectionate fervour carried 
her steps over th^ space which the respectfulness 
of better regulated loyalty had interposed between 
the people and their sovereign, and she audibly 
testified her s^ttachment to the royal office and 
person* 

Mrs. More, in a v^ry weak and suffering state, 
took refuge with her kind friend Lady Olivia Spar- 
row, at Brampton Park, near Hyntir^gdoq. Hence 
she. visited, with her sister Martha, some of her 
more intimate and confidential friends in Kent and 
Surrey, During this short excursion, undertaken 
to refresh her mind and recruit her vital powers, 
the reflections excited by the last dispensation 
were enforced by several circumstances. On 
fier way to pay a valedictory visit to Lord Bar- 
bam, then upwards of eighty years of age, she 
received intelligence of his death ; and, on her re^ 
turn? shQ visited Garriqk's villa a.nd Str^wb^rrj* 
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Hill, the latter then in the occupation of Lady 
Waldegrave, Mrs* Garrick being from home, 
Mrs. Moore had leisure to meditate on the scenes 
which were now the sole memorial of a vanished 
generation of the greats the witty, the learned, 
and the gay. 

The effect, however, of fheir bereavement on 
the surviving sisterhood was that with which such 
warnings are wont to be accompanied in estab- 
lished Christians. The night, ** when no man 
can work,'* had already spread its shadow over 
their faithful fellow -labourer; and, mindful of the 
^divine inference thus solemnly commended to 
them, to work "while it is day."' 

«* Some naturjJ tears th^ dropt, but wip'd them soon." * 

They even reproved those who wept on offering 
condolence; and they sought at once to console 
^themselves, and to apply the warning, by the re- 
sumption of their benevolent labours, calculated, 
beyond all others, to heal the wounded spirit ; as 
the Christian minister can attest, whose experience 
iCchoes a truth which many have felt deeply, but_ 
which never, perhaps, was sq w^ll expressed as by 
the Christian poet? 

.*« Wh«i sorrow aU tfee heart would ask^ 
We need not shun our daily task, / 

Or hide ourselves for calm: 
The herbs we seek to heal our wo, 
Familiar by our pathway grow; 

Our common air is bstlm." 3 

1 John, ix. 4. t Par. Lost, xii. sub fin. 

3 Chi-istian Year, First Sunday after Easter. 
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The credit of the Mendip schools had entirely 
righted from the partial shock w hich i t had sustained 
in the misrepresentations afloat during the Blagdon 
controversy ; and their patronesses conducted them 
with vigour and success* . Only three, however, 
now remained, Shipham, Cheddar, and ]>failsea; 
§0 that Mrs. More used to tell her friends that 
she had now "put her schools upon the peace 
establishment." The increasing age of the sisters 
rendered it impossible to conduct operations on 
the former extensive scale. The annual celei)ra- 
tions of the schools were consequently dropped; 
and though those of the clubs. were continued, 
and, indeed, continue to the present time, they 
were no longer attended with the same degree of 
display, or the same crowds of visiters from dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom. But these recommen- 
dations had become less necessary; the merits 
both of schools and clubs were now perfectly 
understood by all classes; the parents^f the school 
children, and the women who were members of 
the benefit societies^ needed no further inducement 
to maintain the connexion than the advantages 
they were deriving from it ; while patronage re- 
quired no other stimulus than a simple statement 
pf the operations of twenty years. In addition to 
her efforts in this department of beneficence, Han- 
nah imposed on herself another task. St. Paul, 
she had observed, frequently commends his own 
example to the churches whom he addresses.* He 

1 .1 Cor. ir. 16; li. 1. Phil. iii. 17; iv. 9. 2 Thess. iii. 9. 
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laboured no less by this than by his precepts to 
convey to their apprehensions that image of Chria^t 
which he sought to form in their hearts ; and so 
faithfully and successfully, that the spirit of infal- 
lible truth required from , him hjs commendation 
of hisK>wn example. Mrs. More regarded such 
texts as intexided,no less for the instruction. of the 
Church at large than for iha^t of, those, particular 
branches to whom they were at first addressed. 
If the only perfect pattern could alone be pro- 
pounded as universally to be followed, still it 
might assist the Christian to see how fairly it had 
been copied. in oqe.who was merely human, and 
show him what grace might enable him, Jo beeom^. 
This might perhaps be the very design of in- 
spiration in recording sp . many particulars of 
St. Paul's history ajid conduct, and so emphatical- 
ly and repeatedly pressing the contemplation of his 
example. The different position of the modern 
Christian was not a sufficient objection to this 
view. The modern Christian is not called to the. 
same trials with his Saviour ; and yet there is a 
sense in which every Christian must " bear the 
cross and come afler " Him, or he could not be 
His disciple/ In the same manner every Chrisi- 
tian might be a follower of Paul, however widely 
external circumstances might differ. The spirit 
of Paul's example might be caught; we might 
learn from him to act as he would have acte^^ 
in our circumstances; we nxight see how he. 

* Luke xiv. 27. 
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applied his Master's principles in cases differing 
in externals from his Master's situation, and 
might thence obtain light to direct our footsteps 
also under the altered position of modern Chris- 
tianity. This fertile argument Mrs. More now 
resolved, without farther delay, to develo^for the 
benefit of the Church; and, in the year 1815, 
issued from the press her " Essay on the Cha- 
racter and Practical Writings of St. Paul;" which 
has since passed through seven editions, com- 
prising 7,500 copies. 

During the composition of this work, and immcr 
diately afterwards, it was the divine pleasure to 
multiply to Mrs. More instances of the instability 
and precariousness of the present existence. The 
first of these shall be detailed in her own words 
in a letter to Dr. Whalley: "I think, my dear 
friend, you will unite with me in thanking God 
for the marvellous deliverance He has wrought 
for me. I was standing in my room alone about 
noon, near some books, with one side to the fire. 
I was, providentially, wrapt in three shawls for 
a bad cold. I heard a sort of roaring behind mO; 
which I concluded was the wind in the chimney, 
and did not look round till I saw the flames 
dancing on the ceiling over my head. I then 
found my clothes were on fire. In vain I tried 
to extinguish it. Against my custom, I had locked 
the door; this caused a little delay. I did not 
attempt to run down stairs, thinking it would 
fan the flame, but stood at top, calling for help. 
When I SSLW them cpming up, | walked back to 
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my room. I was become behind one sheet of 
flame. A dear generous friend, Miss Roberts, 
took me up as if I had been a child, laid me on 
the floor, and, thrusting both hands into the flameg, 
tore off my clothes ; of one shawl not a thread 
was left ; the other was nearly reduced to ashes ; 
my other clothes much burned. Only my arm 
and shoulder were much scorched ; but my de- 
liverer's hands were so terribly scorched that she 
could not feed hjerself for some weeks,^ Thanl^s 
to a merciful God, we are both quite recovered. 
Another minute, and nothing could have saved 
me/' 

Mrs, More's demeanour on this occasion is 
thus described by her. sister Martha in a letter to 
the Rev, R. C, Whalley :-^" My sister's com* 
posure during the whole exceeds credibility ; nqt 
a scream or the least agitation of feature. Upon 

* This heroic lady was indeed so much burned that It was 
found necessary to saw off her ring. On this occasion Mrp. 
More wore a g^wn made of a kind of stuff called lasting. Some 
hearUess pretender to wit took opportunity from the clrcun\i 
stance to pen these lines in a Bristol newspaper: 

*.^ Vulcan to scorch thy gowi> in vain essays.; 
Apollo strives in vain to, fire thy lays; 
Hannah!, the cause is visible enough; 
g tuff is thy raiment, and thy writings— -«/w^." 

Which were m^t by the following happy rejoinder from the pen 

of a friend: — 

** Cloth'd in his filth, lo! Epigram appears, 
His face distorted by a thousand sneers; 
Why this attack is 'visible enough;' 
Th? Scribbler envies Hannah's lasting 8tuJ[,'^ 
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ixjy mentioning this to her afterwards, she reph'ed 
she thought all was over, — making a bustle would 
answer no end ; and she was striving to turn her 
thoughts another way." 

From the shock of this alarm she had scarcely 
had time to recover, when her old and valued 
friends, Lady Waldegrave, Mr. Henry Thornton, 
Mr. John Bo wdler,^ and Dr. Buchanan, within three 
weeks of each other left the present ^cene ; and 
in a little more than a twelvemonth were followed, 
on the 14th of June, 1816, by her sister Elizabeth. 

If we would distinguish these amiable women 
by any special definitions, Elizabeth might be 
called the most feminine of the sisters. In all the 
others there was something prominent, decided, 
distinctive; something emphatically opposed to the 
dictum of the satirist, 

*• Most women have no characters at all.*'* 
Elizabeth, to a cursory observer, might seem to 
exemplify the sentiment ; but though her exceU 

1 Mrs. More thus gives her testimony to his escellence, in a 
letter to the Right Honourable J. H. Addington: — ** I am sure 
you are all sympathizing in the common grief for the irrepara- 
ble loss of John Bowdler. To much genius, taste, literature, 
and delicacy of feeling, l\e added such piety, as I have seldom 
«een united in any human being. There was a sort of sublimity 
and refinement in his character which, joined to his delicate 
health, always made me fear he would not be long an inhabitant 
x)f this world. Poor Miss — ^-^ — ! what a trial was hers! They 
were to have been mairied next month. There had been a 
very long and tender attachment between them, though, on ac- 
counfof his weak health, her parents caused the match to be 
/delayed. This, I think, circumstances and all other things con- 
sidered, is now a happiness." 

* Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 2. 
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lence was of a less striking kind, it was no less 
genuine. Her virtues were softly and harmonious^ 
\y blended in one smooth and even texture, pre- 
senting no prominences or angularities. She wa3 
formed for woman's ordinary province; to^be the 
active but invisible agent in the conduct of a well- 
economized household; to cheer, support, and 
comfort others in their toils rather than to en- 
counter personal fatigue; and yet to share with 
firmness any hardships or difficulties which cir- 
cumstances might seem to demand. In the schools, 
her taste appeared in the superintendence of the 
needlezDork ; in the house, in that of domestic econo- 
my ; in Kterature, she preferred the exercise of 
the affections to that of the understanding. She 
was the wife of Barley Wood, and the loss was 
irreparable. This sketch of her character will 
prepare the reader to expect few particulars of 
Elisabeth More; yet one anecdote is ' in the 
memory of her friends which is quite character- 
istic, and worth recording/ When conducting 
the school at Bristol, she happened one day to be 
passing through the street, when she saw an infant 
thrown from a window; she sprang forward in- 
stantly, spread her apron, and succeeded in catch- 
ing the devoted babe unhurt. The circumstance 
was owing to a fit of temporary derangernent on 
the part of the mother, who afterwards acknow- 
ledged very gratefully the kindness of her bene- 
factress, and sent the child to the Misses MoreV 
school, where she was always an object of great 
interest with Elizabeth. 
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These repeated shocks were not without effect 
on Mrs. More*s debilitated frame; but, though 
suffering from severe illness, she held the call of 
her country and of her religion too sacred to allow 
herself what might seem no more than a necessary 
repose* 

The winter of ISIG-H was marked by popular 
discontents. The burdens which th^ war imposed 
uJ)on the people would, it was rashly concluded 
by the multitude, cease with its termination; and 
plenty was, in their idea, indissolubly associated 
with peace. Nearly two years had now expired 
since the treaty of Paris had definitively concluded 
the twenty years* war; but the anticipated bless- 
ings of peace were not realized to the amount of 
popular expectation ; while some branches of the 
manufacturing interest, and most of the agricul- 
tural, were even suffering in consequence, as well 
a& through the unfavourable summer of 1816. It 
was forgotten that the expulsion of a deadly dis- 
ease does not immediately place the patient in a 
state of robust health ; and that even some de- 
rangements of the system are often unavoidable, if 
not indispensable to recovery. Hence a reaction 
was beginning to take place in the minds of those 
v<^ho had cheerfully borne the burddns of the! war, 
in the self-assumed faith, that its close would in- 
stantly reinstate the country in its highest pi*ospe- 
rity. Deceived, as they thought, by the principles 
they had adopted and defended, at the risk of life 
and expense of income, they were open to the en- 
ticements of the very sophistry which they had so 
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perseveringly and gallantly combated . Nor were 
designing demagogues wanting to goad the igno- 
rant and distressed to acts of open violence. Re- 
farm, the standing watchword of hungry patriots; 
repeal of the corn laws ; vote by ballot ; and various 
other nostrums equally efficacious, were demanded 
by mobs lyho knew not the meaning of the words 
they used, much less the tendency of the measures 
for which they clamoured.^ Tumultuous assem- 
blies took place in the bosom of the capital; the 
houses of unpopular legislators were attacked; 
gunshops were plundered; and military interfe- 
rence became necessary* Even the life of the 
Regent was not deemed too sacred to be the object 
of open attacks when on his return from opening 
the parliament. Secret committees, under the 
name of "Hampden Clubs" and "Spencean Soci- 
eties," were organized in all parts of the kingdom, 
where the most treasonable language was held. 
Pikes were manufactured, and military training 
practised. The symbols and designations of the 
Jacobins were adopted ; and prints, openly recom- 
mending treason and violence, were liberally cir- 
culated. But not the least alarming feature of 
this period, was the renewed dissemination of 
infidel and blasphemous publications; and that 

1 Clarendon, whose work is almost as much prophecy as his- 
tory, has pertinently observed: "The mililia was the argument 
^ they found made much deeper impression on the people; being 
tbtally ignorant what it was, or what the consequence of it might 
he; m4 so beUeving whatsoever they told them concerning it'' — 
History of the Uebellion, book v. 
VOL. II. — 9 
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not as formerlyt by stealth and in secret, but wiih 
''the most audacious effrontery, in shops and ware- 
houses devoted to the purpose, where the pious 
were insulted, and the simple poisoned, by the 
abominations of Voltaire, Paine, and all the abor- 
tions of French and American infidelity, with 
gross parodies on the Holy Scriptures and the 
Liturgy of the Church, against which the enemies 
of Christianity have always warily directed their 
steadiest assaults. At this dangerous crisis, a 
committee was formed in London for the dis- 
persion of writings calculated to counteract the 
prevalent delusion ; and among the publications of 
this association, Mrs. More's tracts bore a promi- 
nent part. By this body she was now solicited to 
add a few tracts more especially adapted to the 
immediate exigency. She immediately gave up 
six weeks entirely to this object. The *' Death of 
Mr. Fantom, the great Reformist," a continuation 
of one of her former tales, and one of the most 
impressive and popular antidotes to infidelity ever 
penned, was the resuk of this application. To 
this was added the exquisitely affecting story of 
" The Delegate," manifesting the spirit and reward 
of religion in distress, drawn out in bold and 
vigorous relief against a dark background of in- 
fidelity and sedition. " Then came " A Vision," 
entitled « The Valley of Tears, or bear ye one 
another's Burdens," descriptive of the grievances 
and social duties 9f life. Some spirited ballads 
made up the contribution. These were written, 
as she expresses herself to Dr. Gray, partly in her 
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sick bed, and all in her sick room. One, indeed, 
was composed when a storm of thunder and light- 
ning would not permit her to sleep. The titles 
of these were contrived to attract the classes they 
were intended to benefit, and, being hawked about 
the streets, were, doubtless, purchased by many 
^f them. She became an occasional contributor 
to the Anti-Cobbett, a periodical written for the 
purpose of exposing the mischiefs contained in the 
principles of Gobbett^s Political Register.^ She 
also accommodated her " Village Politics " to 
some altered circumstances of the time, and it was 
published under the title of " The Village Dis- 
putants,*' in which form it went through upwards 
of ten editions, and was, with the other tracts and • 
songs, translated into. Welsh, and extensively cir- 
culated in the principality. 

Among the sufferers from tbe pressure of the 
times, none were more painfully distinguished 
than the miners of Shipham £^nd Rowberrow, 
whose subsistence depended on the sale of the 
lapis cdlaminaris. The opening of the continent 
enabled the foreign trader to stock the market' 
wtth the wrought material at lower cost than the 
English miner could supply the ore. If Mrs. More 
was jpne of those who exhorted the poor to bear 
unavoidable privations peaceably, and not increase 
their miseries by crime, she was no less forward, 
in lawful and liberal ways, to extricate them from 
l^i<5ir dif^cqlties ; — a praise, it is to be feared, not 

; J9ee Appendix (VII.) 
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equally due to many more noisy friends of the 
people. In the present instance, Hannah con- 
tributed 5Q/.; and, with the liberal aid and exer- 
tions of the late Right. Hon. J. H. Addington, 
obtained a large subscription, the application of 
which she superintended, for buying the metal 
from the miners atthe formerprice. This judicious 
charity not only rescued many hundreds of fami- 
lies from want, but so much attached the people 
to the principles of public order and good con- 
duct, that every man in Shipham signed an address 
to the Regent offering assistance, if needed, in 
those troublous times. 

On the 17th of May, 1817, the third void was 
made in the little society of Barley Wood. Mrs* 
Sarah More had been for some months previous 
suffering intensely from dropsy and mortification 
of the leg, the fatal result of which she predicted 
from the first to a confidential servant, to whom 
she explained the disease with the utmost com- 
posure- From this time not an hour of the day 
passed, she said, in which she did not mentally 
offer the supplication in the Litany, — Vin the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment, good 
Lord, deliver me !" And, after haying exhibite^d 
no less proficiency in Christian patience than in 
the other graces which had so eminently adorned 
her long and useful life, she departed, strong, in faith 
and hope, from the world of care and tribulation. 
When the severity of the disease extorted a groa^i, 
she reproached herself for departing from that 
entire submission for which she had go 9,rde.atlY 
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prayed. -** Her sufferings," says Mrs. More in a 
letter to Dr. Gray, " were intense ; her patience 
and resignation most exemplary. It was the most 
afflicted, and yet the most edifying dying bed I 
ever witnessed. She was given over for six weeks ; 
and, though her tortures could only be surpassed 
by those of Damien on the wheel, she never prayed 
for recovery or ease, but for pardon of sin, and 
acceptance with God. It was a striking proof of 
the power and reality of religion, to see a person 
of such uncommon vivacity, high spirits, and a 
gaiety which age had not at all subdued, so inva- 
riably meek, and crying out in the midst of her 
agonies, * It is all well! — it is all right!' This 
frame of mind, so long and so consistently sus- 
tained, has afforded us great consolation under 
our loss, which we fe§l severely, as she was the 
life of our little society, now, alas! reduced to 
only two!" — I have before me now a detail of 
this genuine Christian's expressions of deep peni- 
tence, faithful confidence, and joyful thanksgiving 
during the mortal conflict, taken down from her 
lips by a friend. Hannah once asked her, *' Are 
you comfortable in your mind?" She replied, " 1 
have no discomfort.'* In the midst of her acutest 
torments, she exclaimed, "Hallelujah! Praise 
the Lord, O my soul ! Glory, honour, praise, and 
power to the Lamb!" " While she could articu- 
late,," says this document, " the praises of God 
were ever on her lips." Of all the sisters, with 
the exception of Hannah, Sarah was the most 
intellectual. Her cast of character was so deci- 
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dedly original, that her friend Sir James StoA^ 
house- used to say she was a living contradiction 
pf Solomon's position, and proved that there was 
something new under the sun. He had even made 
9. collection of her brilliant sayings,, under the title 
of Sallians. In her youth she wrote two novels, 
which obtained considerable popularity at that 
day. Hence she was colloquially distinguished 
among the sisters by the name of Prasey, as Han- 
nah was by that of Poetry : though Sarah, occa- 
sionally, sacrificed to the Muses. A lively little 
satirical piece by her, suggested^ probably, by the 
" Diable Boiteux," is still in the recollection of 
her friends ; and I have now before me several 
little political squibs from her pen, which the lapse 
of time only has made obscure and uninteresting. 
She was an exquisite reader, and, when resident 
in Bristol, was in great request in this capacity in 
literary families. She was also conversant with 
the French and Italian writers. She composed, 
as has been noticed,^ several of the tracts in the 
" Cheap Repository." Her story of " Sorrow- 
ful Sam," was the means of converting a profli- 
gate drunkard and his ignorant family. At his 
death, he left a copy of that tract to each of his 
children, whom he solemnly charged to read it 
once a month. Sarah had been an active coad- 
jutor of her sister Hannah in all her schemes, and 
the loss and th^ warning were proportionally 
felt. Her elder sisters had now all departed in 
the order of their age, and it was impossible not 
to feel that her own time was rapidly drawing on. 
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This reflection would have led her, by choice, into 
more meditative habits than her position per- 
mitted. But she was called to other things. Her 
meditations were too profitable to the world to be 
reserved for herself only. She still felt that her 
sphere was usefulness, not abstraction. Nor, in- 
deed, was retirement possible. She was sought 
and pursued by all who wished for Christian in- 
struction or intellectual pleasure ; and her groves 
daily re-echoed the converse of the noWe, the 
learned^ and the holy» who crowded around her 
from every regioi;! of tji^ world* 

Among these was the Rev. Dr. Jebb, afterwards 
Bishop of Limerick ; who, in a letter to Mr. Knox, 
has given the following graphic description of 
Barley Wood and its surviving inhabitants: — 
" Feeling, as they do very deeply, the sad breach 
made in their circle, they are wisely, cheerfully, 
and piously submissive to this appointment of 
Providence ; and neither their talents, nor viva- 
city, are in the least subdued. I am disposed to 
believe that they will be blessed to the last with 
the retention of those faculties which they have 
employed so well. With Patty I had a long and 
interesting conversation, of the most strictly 
confidential nature, on the subject of which you 
are aware, and on which also I am hereafter to 
confer with you. This interesting woman is sufc 
fering with exemplary patience, the most excru- 
ciating pain ; not a murmur escapes, though, at 
night especially, groans and cries are inevitably 
extorted ; and, the moment after the paroxysm, 
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she is ready to resume, with full interest and 
animation, whatever may have been the subject of 
conversation. Hannah is still herself: she took 
C. F.^ and me a drive to Brockley Coombe ; in 
the course of which, her anecdotes, her wit, her 
powers of criticism, and her admirable talent of 
recitation, had ample scope : poor I was, of course, 
put in requisition, and strove to acquit myself, not 
indeed as I wished, but as I could. It remains 
for me to say, that you hold a high place in the 
affection of both sisters ; and they desired to be 
remembered to you, with all possible kindness and 
cordiahty. On the whole, though not unmingled 
with melancholy, the impression of this visit to 
Barley Wood is predominantly agreeable. 1 might, 
indeed, use a stronger word. Differences of opi- 
nion there do, it cannot be denied, exist ; but they 
are differences, on their part, largely the growth 
of circumstances; differences too, w^hich will 
vanish before the earliest beams of eternity. 
I parted with them, as noble creatures, whom, 
in this world, I never might again behold ; and 
while I felt some pangs, which I w^ould not wil- 
lingly have relinquished, it was with deep com- 
fort that I looked forward in hope to an here- 
after, when we might meet without any of tfiose 
drawbacks, in some shape or other, inseparable, 
perhaps, from the intercourse of mortals. 
' * # » # « 

" These invaluable friends, whose house, and 
1 The Rev. Charles Forster. 
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whose hearts are alike hospitably open; whose 
unaffected piety is congenial to my best feelings, 
I would deliberately choose as companions utri- 
usque mundi; not the frivolous and half-hearted 
associates of this life's fleeting hour, but spirits, 
with whom, I humbly trust, may be enjoyed an 
everlasting interrcommunity."^ 

About a twelvemonth after, Mrs. More re- 
ceived the following letter from Sir Alexander 
Johnston^ Chief Justice of the island of Cqylon: — 

^* Trafalgar Cottage, Cheltenham, 
^ Madam, 10th Sept 1818. 

<' As it may not be uninteresting to you to hear that the mo- 
ral influence of your valuable works has been very sensibly felt 
by the native inhabitants of Ceylon, I take the liberty, although 
I have not the honour of being personally known to you, to beg 
your acceptance of a Cingalese translation upon palm leaves of 
one of your sacred dramas .^ 

«< Jamul and Cingalese translations of yqur Life of St Paul 
and of all your sacred dramas will soon be finished, and copies 
of them upon paper and upon palm-leaves will be circulated by 
my directions amongst the Tamul and Cingalese inhabitants of 
that island. 

" The constant intercourse which I have had for sii^teen years 
with the different classes of people in Ceylon, and the opportu- 
luties which my office of Chief Justice has afforded me of ascer- 
taining with some degree of accuracy the effect which is likely 
to be produced in the country by works of this description, 
leave no doubt in my mind that the Life of St Paul and the sa- 
cred dramas, from their being adapted to the capacity of the 
natives, will inevitably in^prove their religious and their moral 
feelings. 

* Correspondenee of Bishop Jebb, vol. ii. p. 338, 339. 
8 Mpses in the Bukushes; now in the possession of R. Lovell 
^watkin, £s(|. 
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*<I have to offer many apologies to you for the liberty which 
1 have taken in intruding so much upon your time; and I have 
the honour to be, witli the greatest respect and esteem, 
" Madam, 
** Your roost obedient hiimble Servant, 

« Alxxahder Jobhstob.*' 

This letter was followed up shortly after by a 
visit from Sir Alexander, when h6 took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining to Mrs. More the mild and 
judicious measures by which he had effected the 
extinction of slavery in Ceylon. Having obtained 
for the native freemen, among other immunities, 
the privilege of sitting as jurors on trials, he asked 
in return the emancipation of all slave children 
born after the 12th August, 1816, the anniversary 
of the Regent's birth-day; a concession cheerfully 
and gratefully made.J The proprietors also gave 
their slaves a holiday on the return of that day; 
and on such occasions it is customary in Ceylon 
to rejoice in choral and rudely dramatic celebra' 
tions. Sir Alexander therefore requested Mrs. 
More to write a little poem in this style, lending 
to improve the morals of the people, to be sung by 
the Cingalese at these meetings. Such was the 
origin of** The Feast of Freedom." 

Sir Alexander had brought with him from Cey- 
lon two young Teerunanxis, or high priests of 
the Buddhist persuasion, named Munhi Rat'hana 
and Dherma Rama, whom he committed to the 

» A detailed account of these measures will be found in the 
Asiatic Journal for June, 1827, and in tlie Eleventh Report of 
the proceedings of the African Institution. 
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care and education of his friend Dr. Adam Clarke, 
the learned methodist, under whose roof they were 
boarded at the expense of the Wesleyan Society- 
They were persons of natural and highly cultivated 
abilities, one a physician and painter, and both 
elegant poets, acquainted with the Cingalese, Por- 
tuguese, Pali, Sanscrit, and Tamul languages. 
They became, by the Doctor's argument and in- 
struction, confirmed in the truth of Christianity. 
They were among the visiters of Barley Wood, 
and, at the instance of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
translated "The Feast of Freedom*' into the 
Cingalese. The following is part of a letter in 
which Sir Alexander gives his opinion of this 
little drama: — "The slaves of all the different 
castes in Ceylon will be quite proud and delighted 
to hear that they and their children have become 
an object of attention to the author of the * Sacred 
Dramas.' Your verses will, I can assure you, have 
more influence than you can imagine in improving 
their religious and moral, as well as their political 
feelings; and every person who has any interest in 
the welfare of the inhabitants of that island must 
feel infinitely indebted to you for the philanthropy 
and condescension which you have shown upon 
the occasion, in taking the trouble, notwithstand- 
ing the delicate state of your health, to compose a 
work which will be so gratifying and so instructive 
to a class of people, who, from the peculiarity of 
their situation, are the more sensible to such acts 
of kindness and humanity." " Lady Johnston and 
I, as well as my sons and daughters, have been 
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much interested since my return from Barley 
Wood by the perusal of your tracts and ballads, 
and we have already selected a great many of them 
for translation and circulation in Ceylon." In a 
letter written some years after, Sir Alexander 
says, " It is my intention to have translations of 
your poem made into all the different languages 
which are most prevalent in Asia, in order that the 
ideas of religion which it so beautifully connects 
with thoseiof freedom may be inseparably associ- 
ated in the minds and hearts of all those natives in 
India who.may either now or hereafter, participate 
in the benefits which must inevitably be derived 
to them from the adoption of those measures to 
which I have just alluded." ^ In a later letter on 
the same subject Sir Alexander says, " What a 
pleasure must it afford you, my dear Madam, to 
have the power of producing such moral improve- 
ment by your writings, not only throughout Eu- 
rope, but throughout Asia ! for I am convinced 
that your writings have had a greater effect, and 
have been more generally read, than any othe> 
works which have been written for the last 100 
years." 

"The Feast of Freedom" became, as Sir 
Alexander had anticipated, a great favourite in 
Ceylon. It was not intended for publication in 
England ; but, copies having got into circulation/ 
and it having been set to music by the late 
eminent Charles Wesley, Mrs. More printed it^ 

5 The privilege of natives to sit on juries, Uc- 
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tvith a few trifles, in aid of Protestant education 
in Ireland. 

About this time Mrs* More received a letter 
from Bishop Kemp* of Maryland, recounting the 
benefits which had resulted from the circulation 
of her books and tracts in America ; when .she 
observed to Mr. Gwatkin, who read it to her, 
" One ought to fall on one's knees for such a 
letter; first, to- pray for humility; secondly, to 
have been permitted to be the weak instrument of 
good in the hands of the Almighty." 

Increasing bodily infirmities, and frequent and 
dangerous accessions of illness, produced by the 
excitement of incessant society on an unhealthy 
constitution, had determined Mrs. More to attempt 
no other work of any importance; but the activity 
of her mind and the amplitude of her philanthropy 
sapped the resolution^ She had long had it in 
contemplation to compose a treatise on prayer ; 
which, whether regarded in itself as a duty and 
privilege, or in its eflfects on individuals and com- 
munities, could not, as she experimentally knew, 
be estimated too high. Having, however, already 
expressed herself on the subject in various parts 
of her writings, she thought she could better effect 
her purpose by digesting and arranging what she 
had already written, with a short supplement of 
what she had omitted, than by a treatise entirely 
new. While occupied in the supplementary part 
of her intended work, she found she had written 
so much additional matter, that she abandoned for 
thd present her original intention, and determined, 

VOL. n. — 10 
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instead, to fill the new volume with essays on other 
subjects. The public prints, and the correspon- 
dence and conversation of distinguished friends^ 
daily confirmed what her own sagacity had pre- 
saged, that peace with France would not be with- 
out, dangers to Britain — dangers in no way in- 
ferior to those of war. While engaged in the 
contest, one feeling, devotion to England and all 
that was English, pervaded all classes ; and as 
the war was directed against a people who had 
expressly renounced their God, the bond of pa- 
triotism was cemented by zeal in defence of that 
Bible and that Church for which it was felt they 
were contending. But peace, in removing the 
national enmity, and obliterating some honest 
prejudices, had substituted prepossessions neither 
honest nor innocuous. A general rush to the 
newly opened continent ensued: the vices and 
dissipations of the French capital were in course 
of importation with alarming speed. The Seine> 
to use the image of the Roman satirist,* was flow- 
ing into the Thames ; and the Sabbath, that great 
citadel of religion, which national peril and reli- 
gious patriotism, not to mention the influence of 
Mrs. More and other Christian writers, had caused 
to be far more seriously observed than when she 
first called the attention of her countrymen to the 
subject, was now in danger of more daring dese- 
cration than any that had been hitherto ventured 

» " Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes." 

Juv, Sat, ill. 62» 
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on by any class of society^ The restraints of de- 
cency, acknowledged by those who bowed to none 
higher, were giving way before the spectacle of a 
a Parisian Sabbath, where the thoughtless and ig- 
norant deemed themselves excusable in following 
what was only in their view the custom of the 
country ; alleging that, though they would not for 
the world devote an English Sunday to riot and 
dissipation, yet, in Paris, matters were quite dif- 
ferent : deeming, like the Syrians, that the God of 
Israel w^as God of the hills, but not of the vallejrs;^ 
. God in England, but not in France ; and almost 
setting their seal to the awfully impious act 
whereby the blasphemers of France affected to 
exclude their Creator from that portion of his 
world* Such characters, as might be expected, 
did not long care to observe their foolish and hy- 
pocritical distinction ; and the reverence which, in 
Protestant England, had fenced this holiest day, 
was proportionally invaded. This disparage- 
ment of great Christian obligations, arid the ces- 
sation of all necessity for protecting the Church 
against foreign aggression, weakened the attach- 
ment of the less enlightened to their spiritual 
Mother ; and many relapsed into a practical infi- 
delity, while others were " tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive."* Under the name of 
" New Seceders," several persons, and among 

». See 1 Kin^s, xx. 28. a Epb. iv. 14. 
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them some clergymen in the west of England, had 
separated from the Church, without the smallest 
bond of union among themselves except bitter and 
inexorablehostility against the churchtheyhadleft; 

deprecating, indeed, all unity, except for aggressive 
purposes, ''because Christ hadtold his disciples he came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword:'! Calvinism 
combined with Sabellianism; the assertion of liber- 
ty to change their religious sentiments every month ; 
the rejection of all creeds and communions but 
their own fancies ; these were some of the rights of 
conscience claimed by these spiritual Ishmaelites.^ 
They were of the sort described by the Apostle, 
" they which creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women laden with sins, led away with divers 
lusts, ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth." ^ Such a state of things 
Mrs. More could not behold without making some 
efFort to neutralize the mischief. She had noted 
down her thoughts, as they arose, on the temper 
of the times, and from these she resolved to draw 
the materials of her new volume. Having arranged 
them in the form of twelve short papers or essays, 
she entitled them " Moral Sketches of prevailing 
'Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Domestic." 

* *« You wiU have g^eved at the wild schism of Baring, and 
Snow and Co. In aU ages of the Church the first seed of heresy 
I take to have been vanity. When I lamented the secession of 
these men to the Bishop of St David's, (Burgess,) his answer 
was, « You ou^ht to rejoice to get such doctrines out of the 
Church at any rate. Their scheme will come to nothing.* "— 
Letter ofJ^s. More to the Eev, JB. C. WhaJky, 
« 2 Tim, Hi. 6, 7. 
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^i shall create more enemies by it," she observed 
in conversation, " than by any former publication. 
But I cannot help it. As the Prophet says, * I 
have delivered my own soul.' '* To the " Moral 
Sketches" she appended her "Reflections on 
Prayer;" and the volume issued from the press 
in the middle of the year 1819. It attained the 
•number of eleven editions ; the first of which was 
sold on the day of publication, and realized 3000/. 
10,000 copies have been printed. 

It appears from Mrs. Mare's correspondence 
with Messrs. Cadell and Davies, that those gentle- 
men washed her to follow up this work by an im- 
provement of Gibbon's hint to Miss Holroyd, — 
that, although women commonly read more than 
men, yet for want of a plan, a method, a fixed 
object, their reading was commonly of little use 
to themselves or others. ^ Gibbon on this occasion, 
offered, if Miss Holroyd w^ould inform him what 
department of reading she preferred, to advise 
and assist her. What was the result of the offer 
is not known; but it occurred to Mrs. Davies thaf 
Mrs- More might do for her. sex at large what 
Mr. Gibbon proposed to do for Miss Holroyd, — ^. 
direct them in the choice and order of books in 
various departments of useful and. ornamental 
literature. The idea was felicitous, nor less so the 
selection of her who was to teach it ; for, unques-- 
tionably, none could have been found abler to ex- 
ecute it than Mrs. More. But it is probable that 

* See Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works, 4to. vol. i. p- 259. 
10* 
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Mrs. More had now determined to close her lite- 
rary labours. In the preface to the "Moral. 
Sketches " she had taken her "^waZ leave of her 
readers ;" and though her sister and friends im- 
portuned her to cancel the fatal word, she could 
not be prevailed on to do it. A fifth edition of th^ 
" Hints to a Princess " being now called for, she 
added, at the request of her publishers, a new pre- 
face, containing observations on the lamented per- 
son for whose use the work was originally de- 
signed. It was her comfort on this occasion to be 
assured by the'widowed consort that he had been 
deeply affected by it, and was very grateful for it. 
Not many weeks after the publication of the 
" Moral Sketches," Mrs. More sustained the hea- 
viest loss she had been called on to encounter, that 
of her only remaining sister, who expired on the 
1 4th of September. She had been long declining, 
and had suffered severely from pains in the head. 
For some years she had been unable to lead the 
family devotions ; but a week before her death 
her health was so much improved, that she said to 
Hannah, " I j^m the better of the two now, and I 
will read prayers." On the Sunday previous to 
her death, she read the sermon to the family,' when 
she strikingly selected one with the text, Ps. xxxi. 
5 : ** Into thine hands I commit my spirit : thou 
hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth." Four 
days only before her death, she was seized with 
acute inflammation of the liver. On the day of 
her seizure she had been well enough to visit, in 
company with Mr.Wilberforce andhis family, then 
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Staying in the house^ several of the more ioterestr 
ing scenes in the neighbourhood. " Patty sat up 
with me," says he, in his diary, " till near twelve, 
talking over Hannah's first introduction to a Lon- 
don life : and I, not she, broke off the conference, 
I never saw her more animated,"^ She after- 
wards went to Hannah in bed, and took part in a 
short conversation with her. About an hour after, 
the afflicted Hannah was called to the bed-side of 
this beloved relative, to witness her dying anguish, 
which was most acute. Notwithstanding, howr 
ever, her corporeal trial, her mind was joyful and 
hopeful. During the whole of her brief illness, 
she expressed repeatedly and emphatically her 
utter distrust of herself, and her entire reliance on 
her Saviour. She would then exclaim, "The 
Lord is my light and my salvation I whom shall I 
fear ? The Lord is the strength of my life ! of 
whom shall I be afraid ?" Wherf a friend said, 
"Your sufferings are very great," she replied,. 
" Oh, I love my sufferings ! they come from God^ 
and I love whatever comes ftom him," When 
delirium supervened, her religious expressions 
scarcely seemed to wander : once when Hannah 
asked if she knew her, she said '' 0,y9s ! you are 
Christian Morals." She was continually directing,, 
in her mental wanderings, the distribution of 
clothing and alms. Charity and self-denial hac^ 
always been her distinguishing qualities ; and she 
had even closely cu^rlailed the expenses of dressi 

1 Life of Wifeerfpr^^i, vqH. y. p. 32. 
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that she might increase her means of beneficence. 
Besides her private charities, which were great, 
she had been, indeed, the almoner of the family. 
She managed the practical part of the clubs and 
schools, and generally read the sermon at the 
evening meetings. " I know no one (writes one 
who knew her well) who ever went so much out of 
self to promote the ease and enjoyment, not only 
of her friends, but of every individual.-' At her 
funeral, the church and churchyard were crowded 
with poor, who had partaken of her benefactions, 
from parishes miles round ; and, on the Sunday 
after, two funeral sermons were preached in 
Wrington church, one by the Rev. Wm. Leeves, 
the rector, and the other by his son, the Rev. 
Henry Leeves. Her admiration of Hannah, even 
from early years, was unbounded ; and to the suc- 
cess and celebrity of this gifted sister she was 
always ready to make any sacrifice ; and cheer- 
fully laid at her feet the credit of whatever re- 
sulted from her own co-operation. To her affec- 
tionate attentions in sickness the world is un- 
doubtedly indebted, under Providence, for the pro- 
longation of Hannah's life, which must otherwise 
have sunk beneath the pressure of disease, ca- 
lumny, and mental exhaustion. Her conversation 
was eminently calculated to refute the too prevalent 
opinion which confounds seriousness with gloom. 
Always sensible, it was always lively, and not un- 
frequently humorous; and, by its gaiety and 
benevolence, frequently made way against preju- 
dice, and conciliated opponents, where the graver 
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and more argumentative discourse of Hannah 
might have been exerted in vain. She was neither 
politician nor controversialist; but v\^as ardently 
attached to the King, and to th^ Constitution in 
Church and State; though her prirjciplps, as a 
churchwoman, were, perhaps, rather to be ex- 
pressed by a mere attachment to the doctrine and 
preference of the discipline of the church — a pre- 
ference, sincere indeed, and cordial — than by any 
very clear views on the subject of apostolical order 
and church finity. The sound, sober, and Uving 
Christianity taught by the Church of England 
was, however, h§r creed; and well did she adorn 
and exemplify its excellence. Onq who well knew 
ber, and who imparted the intelligence of her de- 
cease to Mr. Gwatkin, wrote, " her life has been 
from'her youth practical Christianity; she died as 
she lived." 

A letter written only one week before her fatal 
seizure, and when, though undoubtedly believing 
her departure not distant, she probably anticipated 
so early a summons as little as the youngest and 
healthiest reader of this, is at once illustrative and 
characteristic, apd can scarcely prove uninterest- 
ipg. Her honest warmth, colloquial plainness, 
rich enjoyment of temporal blessings, deep and 
solemn contemplation of eternity, overflowing 
love for all, and pious readiness for her change, are 
%11 boldly and clearly broqght oijt in the following 
extracts, She is writing tp Mr. Gws^tkin. 

" Well ! I am glad we h^ ve mgt once more in thi? 
^orld, an4 met without alloy of any afiection on 
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either side ! May we all be growing in grace, and 
our minds spiritually improving, and our hearts 
rapidly renewing ! O dear, what a minute is this 
world to make a fuss about ! yet it is a beautiful 
world to look upon. * * * # 

*' My dearest Ann^ will not quite forgive me, if 
I do not say a few words; they must be few ; but 
they shall DO sweet: to tell you that I love you 
all dearly — so dearly as to care for the immortal 
part, and to pray and wish that the Spirit of di- 
vine love may fill your hearts, strengthen your 
faith, and lay you all safely at the foot of the 
cross. God bless and keep you. ! 

** Harriet is included/' 

Martha More had always enjoyed Hannah's 
closest intimacy ; and, as the little circle of the^ 
domestic charities gradually contracted, she be- 
came, as it were, heir to the affections of the de- 
parted, till, at last, she might be regarded as occu- 
pying in her sister's heart not only her own place, 
but those of all the others. She was, indeed, to 
her what none other could be. " She was," says 
Mrs. More, in a letter to Mr. Jebb and the Rev. 
Charles Forster, ** not only my comfort and my 
counsel, but eyes and hands and feet to me. Of 
the daily cares of life I knew nothing; and they 
are come upon me when I am least able to 
bear them." In this loss, Mrs. More first knew 
the loneliness of age. Indeed, she said she now 
felt ten years older. She experienced, however, 
at the same time, the sufficiency of that support 

* Miss Gwatkin. 
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on which she had ever relied, and the value of that 
treasure which she had accumulated for the day 
when the resources of earth should fail. When 
she had witnessed the last moments of this beloved 
relative, she said solemnly, " The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord;" and quietly withdrew. Nor was 
earthly solace wanting. More than a hundred 
letters, full of condolence, and consolation, and 
afiection were addressed to her within five weeks 
of the fatal event. For these refreshments she 
was duly grateful, and repeatedly said, " Mine is 
simple sorrow, unmixed with any painful regrets ; 
but * I must finish my journey alone/ "^ In a 
letter to Mr. Jebb and Mr. Forster, slie thus ex- 
presses her feelings : " Accept my cordial thanks, 
my kind sympathizing friends, for your pious con- 
dolence; it has given comfort to an oppressed 
heart. I have, indeed, blessed be Almighty good- 
ness ! experienced something of those divine con- 
solations, which I have found to be neither few 
nor small. I do sorrow ; but I trust I sorrow not 
as those who have no hope ; for I firmly believe 
that those who sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. Her exemplary life and her edifying death 
- are, indeed, matter of great gratitude ; yet it acts 
two ways. The more valuable she was in life, the 
more acute are the feelings excited by her loss. 
But all is in His hands who does always all things 
well. 1 endeavour to keep my mercies before my 

' Cowper's Akxandt^r Selkirk. 
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eyes ; viz. that she was spared to me so long ; that 
her last sufferings, though exquisite, were short ; 
above all, that she is spared feeling for me what 
I have felt, and still feel for her." Writing to Mr. 
Gwatkin, Mrs. More says, " My merciful Father 
is indeed very gracious to me under very trying 
circumstances. He has enabled me to see his 
goodness in removing my chief earthly comfort. 
He has taken her from a world of sorrow and siA 
to a world of rest, and peace, and happiness ; and, 
by thus removing my principal human support, he 
intended to lead me to depend more entirely on 
Himself. It is my wish and prayer that I may not 
entirely frustrate his great design. Her death was 
as edifying as her life had been exemplary. I 
may indeed say, ' the house is left unto me deso- 
late,' but I take comfort in the thought that the 
remainder of my pilgrimage must necessarily be 
short May my latter end be like hers !" The 
prayer was fully heard ; the resolution faithfully 
kept. The withdrawal of the objects of our aflec- 
tion, or the discovery of their unworthiness, is a 
frequent exercise by which we are taught the 
triumphant exultation, " I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me."^ He who was "made 
perfect through sufferings "* experienced this de- 
solation and this support ; and Hannah More, ma* 
ture in grace, was now called on for this additional 
proof of her-steadfastness in faith, and complete 
reliance on her loving though chastening Father. 

* JolinxvK a Hebr. 
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The proof was afforded. « If it be possible her 
character can rise higher," said a friend who stayed 
with her soon after, " it does under this heaviest of 
trials. She is now fully exemplifying * Practical 
Piety.' *** From this time she devoted herself 
more exclusively to religious study and contem- 
plation; although, as will be seen, not having 
entirely renounced her pen, and still pursued by 
throngs who sought instruction or gratification at 
her lips, or possessed the privilege of her intimacy. 

^ In the letter in which this remark occurs, we have the fol- 
lowing characteristic passage: '* She (Hannah) has now many 
duties to fulfil which dear Mrs. Patty undertook, and in which 
she took delight. .She loyed management; the cares of tht 
house and of the schools were hers; all this devolves on Mrs. 
Hannah. Persona who do not know her as totUae wtdo^ex* 
elaimf * T^hat will she doP* In reply, 1 aay she can do ahy 
thins she pkasee. Jfter Mrs. Sally's deaths it was supposed tht 
garden would be neglected,- but she immediately undertook it^ 
and there was no defideney ofjhwers," 
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CHAPTER IIL 



He weakened my strength in the way; he shortened my 
days. P9.cu.23. 
Pray ^thout ceaang. 1 Thesa, v. If. 



The popular tumults which had distracted the 
country in 1816-17, had been renewed in the 
present year with aggravated violence, and were 
evidently the result of a combination, extensive, 
formidable, and skilfully organized. This con- 
spiracy had now existed at least eight years in the 
country, and was making progress ; and not the 
least untoward circumstance attending it was its 
identity in all its features with the early stages of 
the French revolution* The visionary Speocean^ 
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who was to regenerate society by a community of 
lands and goods; the furious ultra-republican, who 
warred with all government but such as he should 
mak^ for himself; the reckless plunderer, whose 
cause was nothings but his own personal enrich- 
ment; the assassin, whose element was blood; and 
the infidel, madly opposing the Providence which 
he afiected to deny, presented a complete coun- 
terpart to the Girondist, Jacobin, Philosophe, and 
the various shades and sections, distinct or blended, 
which characterized the antichristian and anti- 
social conspiracy in France. Their clubs and corre- 
spondences; their nocturnal drillings and trainings ; 
their systematic attacks on the Bible and the 
Church; the labour, and even the expense, which 
they incurred in writing, printing, and dissemi- 
nating their pernicious doctrines ; their attempts 
to corrupt the whole body of domestic servants, 
and even the soldiery; and, especially, the organi- 
zation of large tumultuous bodies of ferocious un- 
sexed women, presented an appalling parallel to 
the preliminary phenomena of the great revolu- 
tionary tornado in the neighbouring country. At 
Birmingham, which then returned no represen- 
tatives to Parliament, a person was seditiously 
elected by a large meeting to sustain that cha- 
racter under the title of " legislative attorney ;" 
andatManchesteradisajfTected assembly seemed to 
threaten destruction to the town; a consummation, 
probably, only averted by the prompt interference 
of the local military. Though, on this occasion. 
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hundreds of lives were, probably, preserved, a few, 
unhappily, were lost: and the disturbers of public 
order wanted not address to turn this circumstance 
to account, and represent it as a violent and 
flagitious invasion of the liberty and safety of the 
people. On recovering from the first shock of 
her irreparable loss, this position of the country 
was the first external object which met the eye of 
Mrs. More. Her mind was not sufficiently tran- 
quillized and disengaged to permit her to resume 
her p^n, and she had lost her keenest stimulus to 
composition, the approbation of her beloved sister, 
and the pleasure which her success always excited 
in that dearest of friends. When the news arrived 
at Barley Wood that a third edition of the " Moral 
Sketches " was demanded, she observed to a friend, 
"Had dear Patty been living, how animated 
would she have been on reading this letter ! Now, 
how vapid it is ! when she to whom it would have 
given so much plea^re is laid in her cold grave !'*^ 
Still Mrs. More thought it her duty to do what 
she could ; and she therefore collected into one 
pamphlet all her political tracts and ballads, with 
some adaptations, that they might find a more 
extended circulation among the classes whom they 
were written to benefit. Perhaps, in imposing 
on herself this labour, she had in contemplation 
also the state of her own mind, too ready to 

^ Private Letter of a friend of Mrs. More to R. LoveU Gwat- - 
]pn, Esq. 
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indulge in meditations oh her recent bereavement, 
and hence, as she might apprehend^ to despond 
and repine. 

It is unquestionable, that, by extraordinary men- 
tal exertions, undertaken, apparently, in part with 
this view, she had been able to bear up in a re- 
markable degree against severe privations, a fee- 
ble frame, and the infirmities of advancing age. 
In the last six years she had lost all her four sis» 
ters; and during that time she had written two 
wotks evincing much observation and reflection 
on what was going on around her. That a re- 
publication, and not a composition, was her resort 
in the present instance, is a proof at once that her 
*^ spirit '' was still « willing,'' and that " the flesh'' 
was now " weak." It was impossible, with all her 
struggles and all her consolations, that a heart so 
deeply and repeatedly wounded should transmit 
no infirmity to a drooping and enfeebled body. 
She struggled through the year to maintain the 
conflict; but, in the spring of the following year, 
(1820) she found herself obliged to keep her cham- 
ber by successive attacks of disease. During 
one of these, Mr. Cadell wrote to her to announce 
that a new edition of her *' Moral Sketches " was 
called for ; and to request a prefatory notice of 
George III., who had recently died. Though in 
a state of high fever, she contrived to elude the 
vigilance of her friends, and, having secreted her 
writing materials in her bed, she composed, in 
two mornings, the exquisite sketch of the character 
and times of that great and honoured prince 
11* 
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which stands as her preface to the sixth edition of 
her work. In the autumn, not having yet quitted 
her chamber, she was, in all appearance, about to 
join her glorified sisters in the presence of their 
Saviour. During the severe illness she then ex- 
perienced, when herself and all around her were 
expecting her almost momentary dissolution, her 
language breathed the purest tranquillity, resig- 
nation, comfort, and faith, — the most perfect 
abandonment of all merit but her Saviour's^— -and 
perpetual supplication for pardon and mercy. She 
now experienced the blessing which a holy life 
brings at the near approach of death, a blessing 
which she had often imagined and depicted, but 
which,.perhaps, she had never before so distinctly 
realized. 

From this illness, howevw, it pleased God 
again to raise her. On her recovery, she thus 
describes her feelings in a letter to her beloved 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gwatkin : — ** My last attack 
was the severest conflict I ever had with death, 
and I have had many. Twice I appeared to be 
dead. I own, as the bitterness of death seemed 
to be past, I felt rather reluctant to be brought 
back to a world of suffering, sin, and sorrow. But 
I have been enabled to resign my will to that of 
Him who has in his hands the issues of life and 
death." Though thirteen years were added to 
her useful life, the returns of sickness were more 
severe and dangerous than in former times, and 
for the next five years,, she was almost constantly 
confined to her room. 
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In the foQowiog year (1821) she again turned 
her thoughts to composition. She had always dis- 
tinguished with especial attention the daughter of 
one of her servants, and. indeed, the child had 
been no less a favourite with the sisters, particu- 
larly Martha. To amuse this child, she had often 
written what would be called nursery verses ; and 
as little Louisa now was aiivancing to an age when 
she would be more cs^able of receiving instruc- 
tion in eombiaation with amusement, Mrs. More 
raised the tone of these trifles ; and once, as a 
useful exercise of memory, she cast 4nto familiar 
verse the names and principal contents of the se- 
veral books of the Bible. This her friends ad- 
vised her to amplify and publish^ as calculated 
to be generally serviceable. To this desire she 
acceded, though not without some reluctance. 
She wished, however, to publish anonymously, 
but did not object to claim the authorship. But 
this intention was ultimately overruled ; and, in the 
early part of 1821, her little book appeared under 
the title of " Bible Rhymes on the Names of all 
the Books of the Old and. New Testament, with 
Allusion to some of the principal Incidents and 
Characters." 

Much censure has been cast on those who ad- 
ivised this publication, as derogatory to Mrs. More's 
literary character ; but, perhaps, the " Bible 
Rhymes" have, by these critics, been tried by a 
standard to which they never aspired. They were 
never intended to reach the dignity of a poem; 
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they rather resemble the little sketches of Ogter- 
vald and Trimmer, enlivened with the colouring 
of verse. Regarded in this light, they vnll not be 
found to detract from the reputation of the pen 
which drew " The Sunday School " and the 
*' Tracts for Sunday reading." 

Although the origin of "Bible Rh3rmcs" was^ 
as I am informed by an intimate friend of Mrs^ 
More, such as has been above recorded, yet a 
letter to Mr. Gwatkin, in which Mrs. More alludes 
to that book, says expressly, " It is not meant for 
children, but young persons, whose principles the 
infidels of the day have, so assiduously endeavoured 
to corrupt." It was, doubtless, much enlarged and 
improved for this purpose, before it went to press.. 

During the composition of this little piece, and 
of the extensive enlargements which she made in 
the second edition, Mrs. More was in a state of 
great indisposition and debility ; and, early in the 
year 1822, she was visited with another alarming 
attack of fever, which confined her to her bed for 
six months, and again gave opportunity for the 
exercise and display of that simple and quiet con- 
fidence and resignation which two years before 
had tested the eflicacy of that Gospel in which she 
had stored all her hopes.' Her demeanour at this 
time is thus described by one who had the oppor- 
tunity of observing it. " With a mind untouched 
amidst the havoc of an intense and unsubduable 
fever, and invariably calm, and placid, and com- 
posed, under the irritation of a violent inflamma- 
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tory complaint, the attendants upon her sick bed 
have witnessed in this highly favoured servant of 
her Lord and Master such a display of the good- 
oess of God, and the power of his holy religion on 
a truly regenerate heart, as -would he sufficient to 
convert a world of unbelievers ; and, I trust, has 
not been exhibited in vain to the impressive and 
affecting scene." Another friend, who was with 
her at the same period, writes : " In this illness, 
as on former occasions, the medical men confess 
that the meek patience, composure, and perfect 
serenity of her mind, afford to their remedies an 
advantage they very rarely possess. It is most 
edifying to witness the calm acquiescence, and 
filial trust and confidence, with which she places 
herself in the arms of her God and Saviour; and 
the few earthly things (if indeed they may be 
called earthly) which find any lodgement in her 
purified mind, are thoughts of anxiety for the spi- 
ritual improvement of all who have ever been 
objects of her attention." One more sketch of 
this date, from the bed-side of Hannah More, 
shall be offered to the reader. It is part of a 
letter to Mr. Gwatkin. " It is scarcely necessary 
to mention to you, who are so intimately ac- 
quainted with the constant equanimity of mind, 
and complete acquiescence in the will of her 
Almighty father, of this eminent Christian, that 
all the words which drop from her lips (which 
are, alas ! allowed to be but few) breathe nothing 
but holy love and peace ; that every thing she 
utters is replete with instniciion» and, I would 
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trust, edification, to the hearers ; she is enabled, 
through grace, with a childlike confidence and 
plain-hearted faith, to throw herself at the foot of 
the Cross, and to exemplify, by her conduct, that 
" sanctified afflictions are indeed spiritual promo- 
tions." 

On her recovery from this illness, Mrs. More 
was gratified by a curious piece of intelligence 
from America. Had her own celebrity alone been 
involved in this, she would, probably, have derived 
small pleasure from information which could no 
longer gladden the hearts nearest and dearest to 
her own ; and she had lived too long, read and 
witnessed too much, and prayed too well, to retain 
more than the memory of 

*< That last infirmity of noble min<I,"i 

the thirst of earthly fame. But none could be 
less insensible than Hannah More to any evidence 
of her usefulness, or fruit of her diligence. In 
this she read the proofs of a reversionary renown, 
for which she indeed thirsted, and after which she 
strove ; and greatly must she have rejoiced to 
learn that the very name of her abode was a spell 
that aroused benevolence in the Western world, 
to shed the light of the Gospel on thd darkest 
isles of the East. A sketch of Barley Wood had 
found its way to J^ezo York, and engravings of it 
were on sale in that city, for the benefit of a 
mission school for girls, to be named Barley Wood^ 

1 Milton's Lycidas. 
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in Ceylon. Perhaps the instance is unparalleled. 
The fame of a British female, won in the pure 
field of piety and beneficence, makes the repre- 
aentation of her residence an object of interest 
and desire across the Atlantic, while no name can 
be found more appropriate than that of her dwell- 
ing, to designate the abode of sublimest charity in 
the opposite region of the globe. 

In 1824 Mrs. Mor« was seized with so severe an 
accession of illness, that her physician, ultimately, 
pronounced her recovery hopeless. It was from 
this vestibule of eternity, as it must have seemed 
to her, that she again determined to address the 
world. If it be a comfort to an author, in such 
an hour, to have written 

*< No line, which, dying, he Would wish to blot," 

how enviable her feelings, who could wish, not 
merely not to blot, but to reiterate and diffuse 
what she had written! Her friends had often 
urged her to compose a treatise on prayer ; but 
her general reply had been that her published 
writings already contained all that she had to say 
on the subject. Still, however, she had expe- 
rienced so deeply the privileges of prayer, that she 
could not excuse herself from the task of com- 
mending it in some peculiar work. In the pre- 
face to her last she had declared her conviction 
" that there is no true virtue which is not founded 
in religion, and no true religion which is not 
maintained by prayer;" and under no circum- 
stances could she inculcate tWs truth with more 
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impressive solemnity than now. Accordingly, she 
resumed the prosecution of the idea which, in 
1819, had originated her ** Reflections on Prayer.*' 
She made her friends read to her those portions 
of her former works which treated the subject, 
superintending the arrangement and combination 
of them herself in a succinct and harmonious form. 
This done, she dictated the affecting preface, be- 
ginning, " From a sick, and, in all human pro- 
bability, a dying bed, the writer of these pages 
feels an earnest desire to be enabled, with the 
blessing of God, to execute a little plan which has 
at different times crossed her mind, but which she 
never found leisure to accomplish till the present 
season of incapacity." Not expecting to live tifl 
the printing was completed, she prefixed as a 
motto the appropriate text of St. Peter, " Knowing 
that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, I 
will endeavour that ye may be able^ after my 
decease, to have these things always in remem- 
brance."^ The whole was then despatched to 
Mr. Cadell, and put to press immediately. WTun 
it was pubKshed, she was given aver. Such was the 
origin of " The Spirit of Prayer ;" an instance, 
unparalleled, perhaps, in literary history : a book 
composed on her death-bed (for it was virtually 
such) by a woman in her 80th year. It is im- 
possible to peruse this work without a feeling akin 
to that which would accompany a communication 
from the world beyond the veil. It is impossible 

»3PetL13,M. 
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not to recognise some emanations of the heavenly 
shechinah in the page of one who had been so long 
gazing towards the sanctuary, and to whose eye 
some glimpses of the interior glory had then found 
their way. It must give incalculable emphasis to 
the truths contained in that little treatise, to think 
they were approved, stated, enjoined, as from a 
dying bed, by one who had made it the one great 
business of life to promulgate them ; and it must 
inspire confidence in the general soundness of 
Mrs. More's writings, to reflect in what manner 
she regarded them at a moment when self-deceit 
abandons, commonly, the most self-deceiving. 

The first edition of " The Spirit of Prayer" was 
sold while in the press, and the first three editions 
in as many months. It has gone through eleven 
editions, and 17,500 copies have been printed. -It 
was immediately translated into French, and had 
a great circulation in Paris% 

With this work Mrs. M ore's literary exertions 
appropriately closed. Indeed, Barley Wood had, 
by this time, become a place of such general 
resort, and letters from strangers as well as friends 
became so frequent, that she would have found it 
impracticable to attend to literary occupations, 
which, however, she had no wish to do, though 
the energy and brilliancy of her conversation suf- 
ficiently showed that age had not diminished her 
capacity for the task. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that, in all her numerous and almost continuous 
fevers, she had never lost the possession of her 
mental faculties a moment. Although no longer 

VUL. II. — 12 
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writing for the press, she maintained a very large 
religious correspondence, European and American. 
In particular, she found frequent occasion, with 
advancing age, to pen consolatory letters on the 
death of friends ; a task to which she was well 
fitted by knowledge and experience, and in which, 
as might be expected, she eminently excelled. 
Indeed, she seems to have studiously examined 
every argument which would bear upon the sub- 
ject, that she might preach to herself, who so much 
needed it, what she preached to others ; showing, 
by a living example, that Christianity, merely by 
its ordinary effects, produced what the great Gen- 
tile master of consolation could find no instance 
of among the greatest of his fellow heathens, an 
afflicted comforter.^ A collection of these letters 
would be a valuable armory of Christian argu- 
ment for the day of tribulation. One of them, 
addressed to a lady on the death of her son, con- 
tains so just a deUneation of the writer's mind, at 
this moment of her life, that it would be injustice 
to the subject to withhold it. " I have sometimes 
had occasion to observe that the very indulgence 
of excessive grief looks so like piety, as to lead us 
to mistake one for the other. Whereas, in truth, 
there is no state of the heart, no act of the life, so 
acceptable to our God and Saviour, as unqualified 
resignation to the Divine dispensations. I am per- 

1 Quum omnia clarissimorum ingeniorum monuments ad com- 
pesce^dos moderandosque luctus composita evolverem, non iw 
vemebam exemplum ejus qui consolatus suos esset, quum ipse ab 
His comploraretur.— /Seneca, de Cans, ad ffelviam, i. 
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miaded it will make p^rt of the happiness of 
heaven to see the unfolding of the cause of those 
dispensations ; to see the map of Providence laid 
open, and why it was necessary that we should 
suffer. 

** / do not write as one inexperienced on this me- 
lancholy subject. I have lost every dear sister; and^ 
with one fever upon another, which has confined me 
to my room, and, in some measure, to my bed, for 
several years, 1 am left to ^finish my journey alone^ " 

Mrs. More was now, almost daily, called to a 
self-application of the lessons she taught, so nume- 
rous were her acquaintance, and so advanced her 
age. During the latter part of her residence at 
Barley Wood, she lost many of her earliest and 
most intimate friends, besides those already men- 
tioned. Among the number were Mrs. Garrick; 
Sir W. W. Pepys (the Lselius of " The Bas 
Bleu;") Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury; Dr. Bar- 
rington. Bishop of Durham; Dr. Andre wes. Dean 
of Canterbury; and Lady Cremorne. It was re- 
marked of Mrs. More that she never lost a friend 
but by death; and, as she continued to the last 
enlarging the number of this privileged order, she 
had, in her later years, and in her rural seclusion, 
less time at command than she had enjoyed at 
Hampton, whenher evenings passed in the crowded 
saloons of the fashionable and the literary. To 
save her own time, as well as to accommodate her 
numerous visiters, she opened her house daily 
from twelve or one o'clock to three, for what she 
not inappropriately termed her *' fepee," This 
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however, was far from securing the rest of her 
time for solitude, as friends from distant quarters 
were frequently besetting Barley Wood, and 
making importunate and irresistible demands on 
her leisure. Ingenious^ however, to do good, she 
now' employed herself in manufacturing little use- 
ful and ornamental articles, to be sold at fancy 
fairs for charitable purposes ; the fact that they 
were the produce of her industry investing them 
with many times their intrinsic value. The same 
energy which distinguished her literary pursuits, 
was conspicuous in this humbler path of useful* 
ness. On one occasion of this sort, she knitted so 
assiduously as to produce an abscess in her hand. 
Such, too, was her desire to be useful in as many 
ways as possible, that she frequently made devices 
of this kind to plead the cause of freedom and 
humanity. A favourite contribution was a drawing 
of a negro slave in a supplicating attitude, under 
which was written and signed by herself some 
short metrical appeal.* She did not, however, 

1 The following" verses from her pen appear in " The Amu-^ 
let for 1828!— 

** Time was, each lady thought no harm, 
By ornaments she luore, to charm; 
Self-love bad Industry made haste, 
And Vanity was fed by Taste. 
Oh then, the day's not distant far. 
Up starts the bountiful bazaar! 
Here Charity assumes new grace» 
By wearing Decoration's face. 
Long may the liberal scheme abides 
For Taste is Virtue so applied,*^ 
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permit any intrusion on the concerns of her 
schools, which, reduced to three, Nail sea, Shipham, 
and Cheddar, still continued to flourish, contain* 
ing about 600 children, under her auspices and 
the personal inspection of Miss Frowd, — the lady 
who, after the death of Martha More, had con- 
stantly resided with the bereaved survivor. Her 
clubs also continued to prosper, and the neigh- 
bouring gentry and clergy, as before, attended 
the anniversaries, at which Miss Frowd presided, 
and which produced their accustomed beneficial 
effects. In the year 1825 the clubs of the three 
parishes, Nailsea, Shipham, and Cheddar, had 
saved funds very nearly amounting to 2,000/. ! 
Such is the result of an enlightened economy 
among the poorest classes. Perhaps all the merely 
temporal charities of Mrs. More never effected so 
much good as this instruction of the poor in the 
art of economising their own means. No amount 
of almsgiving could have made an approach to it. 
The parish of Shipham , especially, wasbenefited by 
its clubs, as the mining population, receiving large 
wages, but ruinously improvident, was exposed to 
occasional periods of the mostgrievous destitution, 
according as any unforeseen occurrence affected 
the value of calamine in the market. The distress 
of 1817 recurred at Shipham and Rowberrow ih 
1824 and 1825; and though the funds of the 
Female Club were only available in cases of sick- 
ness, there can be no doubt that the families of 
the members had acquired habits of prudence and 
frugality, which, at such a crisis, would manifest 
12* 
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their beneficial effects. Mrs. More had never con- 
fined her charities to a course which, though it 
might be the best, was not always the most appli- 
cable. She again interested the great and wealthy 
in favour of the distressed miners, and even sold 
out stock to give them 100/. 

Thus passed, from Mrs. Morels recovery in 
1824, her busy and useful days, in storing and 
dispersing the best knowledge and the purest 
wisdom, in dispensing, with liberal hand, the tem- 
poral blessings with which her God had intrusted 
her, in instructing the ignorant and advising the 
inexperienced, in the sweet intercourse of Christian 
friendships, and the high communion of Christian 
devotion. Such, till the year 1828, was the dig- 
nified, rational, and pleasurable tenour of her 
every well-spent day. It was in that year that 
Canon Bowles thus pictured her, as he gave a 
poetical glance from Banwell hill across the Vale 
of Wrington : 

•« Accomplish'd, eloquent, and holy More, 

Who now, with slow and g-entle decadence. 

In the same vale, with look uprais'd to heaven, 

Waits meekly at the gate of Paradise, 

Smiling at Time!*' 

But she was not permitted to await her transla- 
tion to ^ the garden of the Lord " in a place which 
might seem so well suited to be its " gate.'* Cir- 
cumstances which had never entered into her most 
distant calculations cruelly compelled her, in that 
year, to part for ever from a spot where she had 
expected to live in peace, and whence she had 
hoped to depart to glory. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A man's foes shall be they of his own household. Mait x, 
36. 

Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; yea, saith the 
Spirit; that they may rest from their labours; and their works do 
follow them. Bev. xiv. 13. 



Mrs. Morbs was no stranger to the existence of 
ingratitude; and, considering the length of her life, 
the number of her benefactions, and the charac- 
ter of the world of which she was an inhabitant, 
it is only strange that she met with so little. True 
to the divine definition, her charity thought no 
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evil, — believed all things, — hoped all things; nor 
did she ever suspect a friend of insincerity, or 
one whom she had obliged of ingratitude, without 
evidence amounting to proof that the party was 
capable of such sentiments or conduct. Of the 
faithfulness of her own servants individually, and 
much more collectively, she never entertained the 
shadow of a suspicion. Indeed, a far less unsus- 
picious temper than hers might have trusted them 
with equal confidence. They had been taught 
the obligations of religion by all they heard and 
saw. They had been carefully trained in the 
knowledge and practice of Christian duty. Every 
night for several years, Mrs. More made each of 
them repeat to her a text of Scripture. They 
had before them a perpetual example of every 
Christian grace and excellence ; and every visiter 
to Barley Wood was one calculated to confirm 
them in the principles of religion, and, therefore, 
in those of the soundest and most cogent morality. 
Besides this most effective of motives, they were 
bound to Mrs. More's interests by a tie which 
none but the basest natures, however ignorant, 
disregard ; she consulted their comfort and con- 
venience with the kindest consideration ; indeed, 
so strong was her opinion on the importance 
of consideration, and the defect of it commonly 
exhibited towards tradesmen and dependants, 
that she had purposed writing a treatise ex- 
pressly on this subject. She might really be 
said to have called her domestics not servants, 
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but friends, and admitted them to her confidence 
and privacy. The daughter of one of them, for 
whose benefit, originally, the "Bible Rhymes" were 
written, was, from childhood, maintained in the 
house, and afterwards put to school, and appren- 
"ticed at Mrs. More's cost. There was, further, 
another bond, which even the vilest of human- 
kind acknowledge, and with zeal proportioned to 
their vileness, — self-interest. Any discovered act 
of treachery would expel its perpetrator from 
beneath a roof which sheltered the circle of so 
many blessings, to be a vagabond and a fugitive. 
Jfrs. More had, besides, bequeathed to each of her 
servants a handsome gratuity, of which they were 
aware, and this, of course, would be forfeited by 
unworthy conduct. Their duties were also en- 
gaged to their mistress by a very solemn and 
affecting circumstance. Mrs. Martha More, in 
her dying moments,foreseeing the desolate position 
of her beloved sister, and her utter dependence on 
her servants, had earnestly admonished them to 
be " kind, attentive, and affectionate '* to their 
only remaining mistress; and had then, in their 
hearing, offered up fervent prayers for them that 
they might have grace to be diligent and faithful. 
With so many motives, — the sacred, the generous, 
and the selfish, — concurring to protect her in this 
quarter, it was nothing wonderful that Mrs. More 
had no apprehensions from her household. Could 
it have been thought possible for one such instance 
of combined wickedness, ingratitude, and folly ta 
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occur, it might well have been supposed that all 
the other domestics would, with one voice, have 
indignantly exposed the offender, if on no other 
ground, at least to avoid suspicion of connivance. 
But that the whole establishment should combLoe 
todefraud and wrongsystematically a benefactress 
whom religion, humanity, and selfishness at once 
commanded them to serve with affectionate fideli- 
ty, might well have seemed impossible, had not the 
fact attested the contrary. Alas for reliance on 
humankind! We lavish our love, our confidence, 
and all the dearest treasure of the heart in ferti- 
lizing the wilderness, — that it may bring forth 
thorns and thistles to us ! But in these things no less 
legibly than in His own Scripture, has God writ* 
ten the eternal sentence, " It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man." * 

For the last three years of Mrs. More's residence 
at Barley Wood, the most shameless peculation 
prevailed in the kitchen. Orders were issued to 
the tradesmen in her name, of which the servants 
reaped the benefit. Moneys given for charity 
were appropriated by the servants. Presents 
of game to Mrs. More were intercepted in like 
manner. Suppers were given after the family 
had retired to bed. Intoxication was frequent. 
A person discharged from service for disreputa- 
ble conduct, a relative of one of the servants, was 
actually harboured in the house for two months 
without Mrs. More's knowledge. These irregula* 

1 P8. cxviii. 8. 
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rities were not altogether so secret as not to 
'attract some notice; and Mrs. More was often 
pitied, if not blamed, by those who would talk of 
these facts to any but herself. Some of her friends 
had even adverted to the subject in her presence; 
but her confiding nature, and the improbability of 
the thing, would never permit her to countenance 
the charge. Emboldened by their success, the 
domestics at last ventured to inVite their friends 
to a nocturnal entertainment in a farm-house 
adjoining the premises of Barley Wood. When 
their mistress and Miss Frowd had gone to their 
chambers, the dramatis personse of this new " High 
Life below Stairs " were to " dress" and steal 
away, (leaving, of course, the house unguarded,) 
and to return in time for the morning prayers. 
This was, however, somewhat too audacious ; it 
transpired on the very day preceding the appointed 
night ; and, as each hoped to gain by criminating 
the restj-lhe result w|is a complete exposure of the 
last three years' transactions. The discharge of 
this iniquituous household was, of course, resolved 
on ; but there was a difference of opinion among 
Mrs. More's advisers as to the line eligible for her 
to take. Some recommended her to break up her 
establishment, and retire to Clifton. Some of her 
very oldest and most intimate friends represented 
that this could not be necessary, as it would scarcely 
be difficult to find successors who, with such in- 
ducements, would be honest. With this advice 
Mrs. More's inclinations accorded ; but the majority 
of the friends about her thought otherwise, and 
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that, in her feeble state, there was no security for 
her while served by persons who could possibly 
fall under the influence of her former unworthy 
domestics. These arguments prevailed with Mrs. 
More ; and she resolved, in bitterness of heart, to 
sever from the cherished abode of seven-and-twen- 
ty years, and remove to Clifton. 

During the interval which ensued between 
taking and executing this determination, the ser- 
vants were not apprized of the course which 
Mrs. More's advisers had determined to take; 
which was, to remove her to Clifton as soon as 
practicable, giving them no notice of the day, but 
paying them, on the morning, a quarter's wages in 
advance. The plan was ripe for execution on the 
18th of April. The Rev. Dr. Whalley, ever 
Mrs. More's steady and generous friend, allowed 
her to take immediate possession of his house at 
Clifton, and J. S. Harford, Esq., of Blaise Castle, 
sent his carriage to convey her. In^dents in 
themselves trivial are sometimes the reverse of 
unimportant when regarded as illustrative of 
temper and character. On this account, the little 
anecdote which follows will perhaps experience 
the indulgence of the reader, as evincing at once 
the buoyancy of spirits, gentleness of deportment, 
and benevolence, which never deserted Mrs. More 
in all her wrongs. On the morning of her intended 
departure, the servants, conjecturing the course to 
be pursued, tore off the mask of civility which 
they had worn wh^ile there was a hope of remain- 
ing. Her breakfast was laid without a table- cloth. 
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The daughter of her early friend Mrs. Simmons 
had come to assist and comfort her. To this lady 
Mrs. More said, " Mary, can you breakfast with- 
out a cloth ?" " I desire to do what you do," was 
the reply. " Well," said Mrs. More, assuming 
some composure, " I will at least pluck up the 
courage to be mistress in my own house the last 
morning."- She then called the servant, and 
asked her the meaning of the omission, who re- 
plied, with insolent carelessness, she thought it 
would do. Mrs. More then mildly said to the 
servant, " PU thank you for a cloth," and took no 
farther notice of this studied indignity. 

When the hour was come when she was to step 
into the carriage which waited to convey her to 
Clifton, she descended the stairs which led from 
her apartment for the second time in seven 
years, and contemplated in silence, for a few 
minutes, the portraits of beloved friends which 
covered the walls of her dining room. She then 
took a sorrowing survey of her chosen abode, 
adorned by nature and art, and consecrated by 
numberless affectionate and solemn recollections. 
Many of the trees nov grown up into maturity, 
and verdant with the promise of the spring, had 
been planted, with her own hand. She had ob- 
served to a friend some years before, " 1 consider 
this happy retreat a great blessing from the hand 
of Heaven. Those things have taken deep root in 
this soil, but I must be careful lest I become too 
deeply rooted to earth. Let us keep our loins 
girded, our shoes on our feet, and our staff in our 
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handy ready to depart."^ It was, probably, in 
recollection of this sentiment, that she gave a 
brief but melancholy glance to her nurslings, and 
then, hurrying to the vehicle, observed to some 
friends who had come up to take their leave, " I 
am driven, like Eve, from Paradise ; but not by 
angels." 

The house at Clifton, (No. 4, Windsor Terrace,) 
which had been selected for her abode, com- 
manded, from behind, a bold and varied prospect. 
The majestic descent of St. Vincent's Rocks in 
the foreground and beyond, the rich budding 
verdure of Leigh Wood and the Nightingale Val- 
ley with the Avon rolling through the broad 
chasm between, and proudly swelling beneath its 
burdens of commerce and pleasure, no sooner met 
the eye of Hannah More, than the scene awakened 
a beautiful and pious reflection. " I was always," 
she said, delighted with fine scenery; but my 
sight, of late years, has been too dim to discern 
the distant beauties of the Vale of Wrington. It 
has pleased Providence to ordain me, in my last 
days, a view no less beautiful, all the features of 
which my eye can embrace." 

In I this state of calm acquiescence in the lot 
appointed her, her elastic mind soon recovered 
from its depression, and she was again able to 
hold intercourse with the social and intelligent. 
Her conversation had lost nothing of its brilliancy; 
her manner, nothing of its liveliness and intel- 

^ Memoranda of Mr. Gwatkin at Barley Wood. 
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lectual character. Like the great prophet of the 
elder covenant, her " eye was not dim, nor her 
natural force (in mind) abated." Such, how- 
ever, was the multitude of visiters whom this 
more public sojourn brought her, (nearly 400 in 
the first three weeks,) that she was obliged to 
restrict her " levees " to two days in the week 
only, while on the rest she was only accessible to 
her most intimate friends. In September, 1828, 
she writes 4o Mr. Cadell: "I have sold my 
beautiful place, and find Clifton very pleasant. 
I have fewer cares, and more comfort." Her 
charities continued to flow, but, of course, no 
longer under her immediate inspection. The 
press she had abandoned; and correspondence, 
conversation, and study formed the business of 
her day. 

On the death of her friend and landlord. Dr. 
Whalley, in the same year, his executor, the Rev. 
James A. Wickham, continued to show the most 
assiduous attention to her comfort. Four years 
glided by in this happy combination of activity 
and rest, before the-exertion of conversation be- 
came excessive, and she needed increased repose. 
" Her overworked mind," says a friend who had 
much intercourse with her at this period, " lost 
much of its wonted elasticity towards the close of 
life ; but not a particle of that strength of affec- 
tion, or that charity in its widest extent, and in 
the true meaning of the word, so powerfully incul- 
•cated by St. Paul." In the winter of 1832, after 
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another illness, the intellectual fabric first showed 
symptoms of decay, and loss of memory was suc- 
ceeded by prostration of mental vigour. From 
this time, until September, 1833, a slow fever per- 
petually preyed upon her strength. About a 
week before her death, she had lost all recollection 
of those about her. It was remarkable, however, 
that the intellectual and spiritual natures were 
distinctly discriminated throughout her illness. 
During this general aberration she prayed with 
consistency and fervour, though for short periods 
and at distant intervals. Mr. J. S. Harford, in 
the obituary sketch which he wrote for the news- 
papers, says, " The writer of this tribute to her 
memory saw her only the day before her last 
seizure, when she expressed to him, in a most 
impressive manner, the sentiments of an humble 
and penitent believer in Jesus Christ, assuring 
^him that she reposed her hopes of salvation on his 
merits alone, and expressing at the same time a 
firm and joyful affiance on his unchangeable pro- 
mises." Mr. Harford informs me that, in all her lucid 
moments, love was no less conspicuous than faith. 
When she could not speak, she took his hand and 
pressed it to her lips. Her deportment at this 
time exhibited no inconsistencies or contradictions. 
It was as edifying as her exhausted state of mind 
and body would allow. Still it is not in the actual 
death-bed of Hannah More that the moral of her 
life is to be read. The illnesses of J 820, 1822,. 
and 1824, were, in this sense, her death-bed, when 
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the healthy vigour of her mind enabled her to 
discover to others in all their beauty those inward 
consolations and hopes v^^hich she then so fully 
experienced, and the solidity of those principles 
Tv^hich could so well sustain her in the most solemn 
crisis of our being. 

On the 7th of September, 1833, the pious and 
benevolent spirit of Hannah More gently, and 
almost imperceptibly, passed the barrier of time. 
On the* 13th, her remains were brought to the 
family vault at Wrington. She had always ex- 
pressed a wish that her funeral might be private; 
and the parties who had the management of the 
arrangements were strictly careful to fulfil her 
desire. Great numbers, however, feeling dif- 
ferently, and thinking no offence offered to the 
dead by a willing tribute of heartfelt respect, 
joined, in deep mourning, the funeral train; while 
still greater, who had intended this homage to 
the memory of her whose goodness all loved and 
many had experienced, were disappointed ; for an 
express reached Wrington on the morning of the 
funeral to announce that it would arrive an hour 
and a half earlier than had been at first arranged ; 
and there was no time to make the alteration ex- 
tensively known. As the mournful procession 
passed through Bristol, all the shops were closed, 
and the bells of all the churches tolled ; on its 
arrival at Barley Wood, it was joined by a large 
body of the neighbouring clergy, gentry, and 
yeomanry, accompanied by the children of the 
13* 
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Wrington national schools, who, on arriving at the 
churchyard, lined the pathway to the door. It 
was an afiectingly appropriate spectacle, to behold 
the infant poor mingling with the great and the 
titled, to do the last mournful honour to their 
common benefactress ; the tracts of " The Cheap 
Repository '* being no less familiar to these chil- 
dren than the " Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great " were to their aristocratic fellow mourn- 
ers. The Rev. Thomas Tregenna Biddulph, 
Rector of St. James's, Bristol, commended the 
dust of Hannah More to the grave. Between a 
yew and a willow, a plain stone, with an inscrip- 
tion of equal plainness, marks the spot where the 
five good sisters sleep together in Christ. It is 
headed — 

BEKSATH ABE DEPOSITED THE MORTAL 
REMAINS OF FIVE SISTERS. 

Then follow their names, and the dates of their 
deaths ; immediately after which succeeds, — 

THESE ALL DIED IN FAITH, 

ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED. 

HEB. CH. 11. V. 13. 

EPHES. CH. 1. V. 6. 

Mrs. More and her sisters had accumulated by 
their industry handsome competencies; by her pen 
alone she had realized 30,000/. In part of Mar- 
tha's property she had only a life interest— the 
rest devolved to her at the deaths of her respective 
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sisters. Much of her property was bequeathed to 
public institutions. The following statement is 
copied by her executor from her will :— 



IN CONSOLS. 

Kildare Place Society, 200/. 
Bristol Infirmary, 1000/. 
Anti-slavery, 500/. 
London Poor Pious Clergy, 

500/. 
London Clerical Education, 

100/. 
Moravian Mission at Cape of 
Good Hope, 200/. 
. Welsh, College, 400/. 
Bristol Clerical Education 100/. 
Hibernian Society, 200/. 
Reformation Society, 200/. 
Irish Religious Tract Society, 

150/. 
Irish Scripture Readers, 150/. 
Barman Mission, 200/. 
Conversion of Jews, 200/. 
Printing Scripture at Sci-am- 

pore, 100/. 
Baptist Missionary, 100/. 
London Seamen's Bible So- 
ciety, 100/. 
Bristol Seamen's Bible Society 

100/. 
Liverpool Seamen's Bible So- 
ciety, lOOL 
Lwidon Missionary Society 

100^ 
Printing Hebrew Scriptures, 

100/. 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, 1000/. 



STRRLINO. 

Church Mls»onary Society, 

lOOOi 
Educating Clergymen's Daugh- 
ters' Society, 200/. 

DiocessofOhio, 200L 

Mangotsfield Church, 150/. 

Bristol Stranger's Friend, lOOL 

Bristol Small Debts, 100/, 

Bristol Penitentiary, 100/. 

Bristol Orphan Asylum, 100/. 

Bristol Philosophical Institu- 
tion, 100/. 

London Stranger's Friend, 
100/. 

Bariey Wood School, Ceylon 
100/. 

Newfoundland Schools, 100/. 

Distressed Vaudois, 100/. 

Clifton Dispensary, 100/. 

Bristol Visiting Poor, 100/. 

Irish Society, 100/. 

Sailors' Home, 100/ 

Christian Knowledge Society, 
50/. 

Bristol Misericordia, 50/. 

Bristol Samaritan, 50/. 

Bristol Temple Infant School, 
50/. 

Prayer Book and Homily So- 
ciety, SOL 

London Lock Hospital, 50/ 

London Refuge for Destitute, 
SOL 
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Gaelic Schools, 50/. Edinburgh Sabbath Schools, 
Female Schools in India, SOL 20L 

Keynsbam School, SOL Shipham Female Club, SOL 

Cheddar School, 50/. Cheddar Female Club, 20L 

Books for Ohio, 50/. Poor Printers Fund' 20/ 

Bristol and Clifton Anti-sla- Monitors at Schools, 10s. each. 

very Society, 50/. Shipham Poor, 50/. 

CliAon Lying-in Charity, 50/. Wrington Poor, 20/. 

Clifton Infant School, 50/. C heddar Poor, 20/. 

Clifton National School, 50/. Nailsea Poor, SL 

Clifton Female Hibernian, Pensioners at Wrington, XL 

SOL each. / 

Temple Poor, 50/ Miss Roberts' School, 30/ 

Pews in Temple Church, SOL Kildare Place Society, in addi- 
Briatol Harmonia, 20/. tion, 100/. 

The residue of the property was to be invested 
in the 3 per cent, consols, to augment the endow- 
ment of the new church of St. Philip and Jacob 
in Bristol. The out-parish of that name, till the 
year 1831, was without a church, although it had 
a population of 16,000 souls. In that year a 
church was erected, partly by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and partly by a grant from the Church Build- 
ing Commissioners, the ground being given by the 
corporation of Bristol. The church contai 
1,600 free sittings. To this church the friends i 
Hannah More resolved, by the spell of her na - o, 
to add a school also ; so that she, " being c ad, 
might yet speak/' not only in her imperishable -^ 
writings, but by the living voice of the teacher oiF V 
the poor, and her name and memory might carry 
on in Bristol the work which her goodness ori- 
ginated, and her prudence effected, in Cheddf: 
forty years before. Accordingly, at a meet-*^ 
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which took place at Clifton, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1833, the following resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted : — " That the distinguished 
talents and qualifications of the late Mrs. Hannah 
More, consecrated most usefully and efficiently, 
throughout the course of a long life, to the noblest 
ends of Christian benevolence, have justly em- 
balmed her memory in the public esteem and 
veneration. — That this meeting is of opinion, it is 
'desirable to coavey to posterity some public me- 
morial of the sentiments imbodied in the pre- 
ceding resolution. — That a subscription be entered 
into for placing a tablet to the memory of Mrs. 
Hannah More in the parish church of Wrington, 
where her own remains and those of her four 
sisters are interred ; and should the sum collected 
exceed what may be deemed necessary for the 
proper execution of such a purpose, that the sur- 
plus be devoted to the establishment of a school, 
(to bear her name,) in connexion with the new 
church in the parish of St. Philip and Jacob in 
Bristol, towards the endowment of which she has 
k'^oeathed the residue of her estate." The con- 
tributors to this fund were numerous; upwards of 
400ir.^* remained after erecting the tablet, which 
cost 1^0/., and which was executed by Thomas 
riaily, Esq. R. A., a native of Bristol. It bears 
following inscription : — 

^ The subscription has since been tripled* 
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Sacred 
To THE Mkxobt of 
HANNAH MORE. 

She was bobs is the Parish or Stapletoit, keab Bbistoi;, 
A.D. 1745, AHD DIED AT CunojT, September 7th, A.D. 1833. 

Endowed with gfreat intellectual powers, 

and early distinguished by the success 

of her literary labours, 

she entered the world under circumstances, 

tending to fix her affections on its vanities? 

but, instructed in the school of Christ 

to form a just estimate of the real end of human existence, 

she chose the better part, 

and consecrated her time and talents 

to the glory of God and the good of her fellow creatures, 

in a life of practical piety and diffusive beneficence. 

Her numerous writings in support of religion and order, 

at a crisis when both were rudely assailed, 

were equally edifying to readera of all classes, 

at once delighting the wise 

and instructing the ignorant and simple. 

In the eighty-ninth year of her age, 

beloved by her friends, and venerated by the public, 

she closed her career of usefulness, 

in humble reliance on the mercies of God, 

* through faith in the merits of her Redeemer. 

Her mortal remains are deposited in a vault in this 

churchyard, which also contains those of her four sisters, 

who resided with her at Barley Wood, in this parish, her 

favourite abode, and who actively co-operated in her unwearied 

acts of Christian benevolence. 

Mary More died 18th April, 1813; aged 75 Years 

Elizabeth More died IGth June, 1816, agkd76 Years. 

Sarah More died Hth May, 1817, aged 74 Ykars. 

Martha More died 16th Scpteaiber, 1819, agkd 60 Years. 

This monument is erected out of a subscription 

For a public memorial to Hannah More, 

of which the greater part is devoted to the erection of a school 

in the populous and destitute out-parish of St. Phihp and Jacob, 

Bristol, 

to the better endowment of whose district church 

she bequeathed the residue of her property. 
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It may naturally be expected that this volume 
should not conclude without a brief summary of 
Mrs. More's opinions and character, which I shall 
endeavour to trace as concisely as possible. In 
her letter to Bishop Beadon, as we have seen, she 
refers for her " full and undisguised view of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity " to the twen- 
tieth chapter of her Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion. She there lays the foundation of religious 
belief in the doctrine of the inherent corruption 
of human nature, without, however, any unpro- 
fitable speculations on the extent of this corruption 
in each individual: hence she logically deduces 
the necessity of a redemption in every instance, 
and states perspicuously and scripturally the great 
doctrine of a universal redemption. The neces- 
sity of a renewed heart and a holy life, the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit to produce these efiects, 
and the counteracting agency of a spiritual enemy, 
are next asserted ; faith and works are represented 
as cause and effect,^ and a censure passed upon 
those religionists who exclude either from the 
Christian system. " I take my stand," said she 
to a friend, *' upon these two texts : * Without faith 
it is impossible to please God ;'^ and, * Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.'^ To be saved 
as revealed by God, but to work as if their own 
exertions were to save them. * Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 

1 On the subject of Mrs. More's views on this point, see the 
account of Mr. Daubeny*s Letter, chap. vi. 

* Heb. xi. 6. » jjeb. xii. 14. 
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God that worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.'^ I believe in justification, but I 
believe in no justifying faith that is not a sanctify- 
ing faith/'* With these views Mrs. More was 
fully qualified to be a member of the Church of 
England. And such she was. Her statements 
on this subject are nowhere ambiguous. In the 
letter to Bishop Beadon she speaks explicitly, "My 
attachment to the Established Church is, and ever 
has been, entire, cordial^ inviolable, and, until now, 
unquestioned. Its DOCTRirrB and DiscifLiNE / 
EQUALLY approve," In her Essay on the Religion 
of the Fashionable World, she says, *^ Most sincerely 
attached to the Establishment myself, not, as far as 
I am able to judge, from prejudice, but from a fixed 
AND SETTLED CONVICTION, I regard its institutions 
with a veneration at once affectionate and rational. 
Never need a Christian, except where his own 
heart is strangely indisposed, fail to derive benefit 
from its ordinances ; and he may bless the over- 
ruling Providence of God that, in this instance, 
the natural variableness and inconsistency of hu- 
man opinion is, as it were, fixed, and settled, and 
hedged in by a stated service, so pure, so evange- 
lical, and which is enriched by such a large infusion 
of Sacred Scripture. Perhaps there has not been 
since the age of the apostles a church upon earth 
in which the public worship was so solemn and 
so cheerful ; so simple, yet so sublime ;' so full of 
fervour, at the same time so free from enthusiasm ; 
so rich in the gold of Christion antiquity, yet so 

* Phil. ii. 12, 13. « Mr. Gwalkin's Memoranda, 
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astonishingly exempt from its dross. That it has 
imperfections we do not deny; but what are they 
compared with its general excellence ? They are 
as the spots on the sun's disk, which a sharp ob- 
server may detect, but which neither diminish the 
warmth nor obscure the brightness."^ " Our 
church occupies a kind of middle place; neither 
multiplying ceremonies nor affecting pompous- 
ness of public worship with the Lutheran church, 
nor rejecting all ceremonies and all liturgical so- 
lemnity with the church of Geneva ; a tempera- 
ment thus singular, adopted and adhered to in 
times of unadvanced light and much polemical 
dissonance, amid jarring interests and political 
intrigues, conveys the idea of soMETmNO more 

EXCELLENT THAN COULD HAVE BEEN EXPECTED 

PROM MERE HUMAN WISDOM.''^ The " Candidus " 
of " Christian Morals," (Mrs. More's abstraction 
of Christian perfection, though probably Mr. 
Wilberforce supplied the more prominent linea- 
ments,) may here be taken as a fair exhibition of 
her own sentiments. ** The more he examines 
Scripture (and he is habitually examining it) the 
more he is persuaded that the principles of his 
church are identical with the Word of God." 
" Satisfied that it is the best of all the churches 
which exist, he never troubles himself to inquire 
if it be the best that is possible. In the Church 
of England he is contented with excellence, and 

» Works, vol. xi. pp. 69, 70. 
^ 2 Hints to a Princess, chapter xxvii. (Works, vol. vi. p. 
421.) The whole chapter is in the same spirit 
^ VOL. n. — 14 
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is satisfied to Vfhii for perfectioD till he is admit- 
ted a member of the church triumphant/' " He 
is so little given to change, that he rejoices in be- 
longing to a church of whose formularies we have 
already seen how much he had to say in com- 
mendation. In these standards .he rejoices to see 
truth, as it were, pinned down, hedged in, andy 
as far as possible in this mutable world, preserved 
and perpetuated. Her significant and scriptural 
ordinances, and the large infusion of Scripture in 
her offices and liturgy, secure her from the fluc- 
tuations of human opinion; so that, if ever the 
principles of any of her ministers should degene- 
rate, her service will be protected from the vicis- 
situde. No sentiments but those of her prescribed 
ritual can ever find their way into the desk, and 
the desk will always be a safe and permanent 
standard for the pulpit itself, as well as a test by 
which others may ascertain its purity. He values 
her government for the same reason for which he 
values her liturgy, because it gives a definite 
bound to the enclosure, never forgetting that the 
fruit enclosed is of deeper importance than the 
fence which encloses. He always remembers, 
however, that at no very remote period, when the 
hedge was broken down, disorder and misrule 
overspread the fair vineyard."* 

It may well seem singular, that, with these and 
innumerable other attestations of her creeTd, the 
sincerity of Mrs. Morels attachment to the Church 
should ever have been called in question ; except, 

> Chriitian Morftb, chapter xxv. Works, vol ix. pp. 415,416,429. 
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indeed, in a particular transaction already made 
known to the reader through the letter to Bishop 
Beadon; a fact which cannot be defended, though 
it Hiay be explained. The principle of interpre- 
tation applicable to that and to every other instance 
in which Mrs. More's conduct could be deemed 
equivocal, is, in truth, solely her excessive dislike of 
controversy. She regarded religion so entirely as 
a matter of incessant practice, either in subduing 
internal corruption, or promoting externally the 
glory of God and the good of mankind, as to 
leave no leisure for disputations, in which, beside 
the loss of time, charity, the first of Christian 
graces, too often evaporated. ** Controversy," 
she said, **hardens the heart and sours the temper." 
Accordingly, she not only was herself deficient in 
controversial reading, but it was her earnest 
advice to her friends never to meddle with con- 
troversial books. But this practice was not only 
erroneous in itself, but productive of error in mat- 
ters where, assuredly, she desired most earnestly 
not to err. Though controversy be, for the most 
part, immediately conversant with the non-essentials 
of religious doctrine, though the "fence," rather 
than the " fruit," be generally the matter of con- 
tention, it is quite obvious, from reason as well as 
experience, how much the safety of the fruit is in- 
volved in the security of the fence; how much 
right notions of church authority and communion 
aflFect the vitals and essence of religion itself. It 
is not insinuated that Mrs. More's ecclesiastical 
opinions were unsound ; such topics are, indeed, 
only touched incidentally in her writings, and 
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where they are, she exhibits a genuine attachment 
to apostolical order; but the subject, though not 
necessarily, was, actually, so much connected with 
controversy, that she probably revolted from the 
acquirement of much knowledge at such a sacrifice. 
On one question, certainly, Mrs. More's dislike 
of controversy led her into a total mistake of the 
doctrine she opposed ; a mistake which any tole- 
rable authority would have corrected. Nominally 
she denied the tenet of baptismal regeneration ; 
but really, the doctrine which she combated 
under that name was one perfectly distinct from 
that which the Church of England, and all the 
Catholic church, had invariably held. Her Cal- 
vinistic friends, knowing of no grace but such as 
was irresistible, identified, consistently enough, 
the communication of the Holy Spirit with actual 
renewal of heart ; and, as it is certain that every 
baptized person is not a holy Christian, she, of 
course, denied any such regeneration in baptism,, 
as contrary to manifest experience. In a letter to 
the Rev. R. C. Whalley, she says, "All the people 
that are hanged at Tyburn were, 1 suppose, bap- 
tized; but if they had all been regenerated, they 
would not have been hanged, I presume; at least 
they would not have committed crimes that de- 
served hanging." Certainly they would not, if 
they had used the grace afforded them in baptism; 
but their neglect of this use can never prove that 
the grace was not afforded. We cannot suppose 
that those who " grieve the Holy Spirit of God," 
by whatever sins, are in a state of acceptance; 
but to conclude that they never have received tAc 
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seal of the Spirii would be to negative at once 
ib^ plain inference from the Apostle's admonitioni 
" Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye 
AB® sealed/'^ Those who " quench the Spirit,"^ 
caimoty assuredly, be in a state of grace; yet that 
they have received his grace is implied by the 
very nature of their crime ; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews expressly mentions the possible aposiacy 
of those who have been ^' made partakers of the 
Hdly Ghost."* That such grace as this, real, but 
resistible, to the extent of " grieving," and even 
of "quenching " and " falling away," might ever 
have subsisted in the breast of the worst male- 
&ctor, Mrs. More would not have denied ; but, 
unacquainted with the controversial writers of her 
Church, she never suspected that this was all that 
the Church meant by regeneration; that the grace 
of baptism might be a real though not an irreeieti* 
Me^communication of spiritual aid ; and that, con- 
sequently, an unrenewed heart was no absolute 
proof that grace had never been given to renew it. 
She forgot that a sacrament consists of two parts, 
the outward visible sign, and the inward spiritual 
grace ; and that to deny the reality of the latter, 
is in truth to deprive the sacrament of its essence. 
The negation of the sacramental efficacy of 
baptism is an invention of the Calvinists,'* to 
whose system it is necessary. All grace, in their 
view, is irresistible, and indefectible ; and, there* 

» Eph. iv. 30. 8 See 1 Thess. v. 19, s Heb. vi. 4, 6. 
4 I say of the Calvinists, not ofCahin; who, though he «om«- 
ilmes (not always) interpreted the conversation in John iii. as his 

14* 
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fore, were it admitted that any grace were com- 
ifiunicated in baptism, every baptized person would 

modem followers do, held baptismal regeneration in the sense 
of our own Church. In tiiis he was less self-consistent than his 
successors; but his profound acquaintance with antiquity would 
not pennit him to disturb a doctrine of which the Church had 
made no question. Ue not only interprets Kwrfcv vcojyyuvtets 
(Tit. iii. 5,) of Baptism, but is quite explicit in his chapters on 
Baptism and Psedobaptism. ** Rationem quoque firmissimam," 
he says on the latter, ** obtendere sibiTidentur cur arcendi «nt h 
Baptismo pueri, dum causantur, non esse per actatem adhuc 
idoneosqui sig^tum illic mysterium assequantur. Id autem 
est spiritualis regeneration qux cadere in primam infantiam non 
potest. Itaque coUigunt non alio loco habendos quam pro Adae 
filiis, donee in actatem adoleverint aeeundas noHvitaii congruen- 
tern." '* * Quomodo,' inquiunt, * regenerantur infantes^ nee boni 
nee mali cognitione praediti.^' Nos autem tespondemu% opu» 
Dei etiamsi captui nostra non subjaceat, non tamen ease nuBum. 
Porro infantes qui servandi sint (ut certe ex ek aetate onmino ali- 
qui serTantur)ante k Domiko REGENBRARXmiitimk obscurvsc 
MT."7-Institt IV.xvi. 16. Few Calvinists, probably, are aware 
how completely their present views are opposed to those of 
their oracle. The Rev. Charles Simeon, a great authority with 
them, says, *' In the opinion of the Reformers, bxgsnkbatioit 
and remiaaton ofaina did accompany baptiam." The term " [Re- 
generation] occurs but twice in the Scriptures; in one place itre- 
fera to BApnsir, and ia diaiinguiahed from the renewing of the 
MotyQhosti which,however,i8 represented as attendant on it; and, 
in the other place, it has a totally distinct meaning, unconnected 
with the subject."— iSeruiow on Leut. v. 28, 29. Works, vol. 
ii. p. ^56, In the same sermon, Mr. Simeon speaks of the ap- 
plication of the term regeneration to sanctification, as a practice 
begun hng ainee the daya of the Heformera, and the language 
of modem divines. He adds, "Let me then speak the truth 
before God. Though I am no Arminian, I do think that the 
refinements of Calvin have done great harm in the Church." 
Mr. Simeon does not appear to have been aware that the « re- 
finement" in question was not Calvin's. 
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be a spiritual Christian, and irreversibly elected 
to the inheritance of heaven. But the universal 
piety of baptized persons is contrary to experience^ 
hence it is evident that baptism has conferred no 
irresistible grace ; and, therefore, on this hypo- 
thesis, no grace at all ; beside^ the contrary would 
suppose a dependence of election, the most abso- 
lute of the divine prerogatives, on the agency of 
men. The Calvinist, therefore, to prop his pecu- 
liar scheme, is obliged to deny the ancient and apos- 
tolical tenet of baptismal regeneration. This pro- 
position is not only the consequence of the Calvi- 
nistic theory, but, by converse, implies it ; for, 
regeneration being solely the work of the Holy 
Spirit, there is no way in which it is pretended to 
be obtainable by human effort, except in baptism ; 
•uch therefore as are regenerate without baptism, 
must become so without any concurring act of 
themselves or others ; and this exertion of the Di- 
vine power is what constitutes Calvinistic election. 
Mrs. More's views on baptism did not, however, 
lead her to adopt the peculiarities of Calvinism : 
the doctrine which she opposed under the title of 
baptismal regeneration, being, as we have seen, 
a thing totally distinct, and no more the opinion 
of the Church of England than of Mrs. More 
herself. With the Calvinists, indeed, she con- 
founded regeneration with renewal ; and, knowing 
that the latter was not uniformly consequent on 
baptism, she denied baptismal regeneration. But 
not holding, with' the Calvinists, the irresistibility 
of grace, she was under no necessity of denying 
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what is meant in our Cliurch by baptismal r^a- 
neration, — the communication of the Holy ^irit to 
enabkf not compd, the baptized to be holy ; a doc- 
trine which she not improbably held, without 
knowing, through her want of acquaintance with 
controversial writers, that it was all that the Ca- 
tholic Church intended by the term baptismal re- 
generation. 

Nothing, however, but gross ignorance or wilful 
perverseness could insinuate that Mrs. More was 
a Calvinist. It is true that this school of reli- 
gionists, too often regarding their peculiarities as 
integral parts, if not the substance itself, of Chris- 
tianity, wCTe most anxious to convert her to their 
views, or, if this might not be done, to procure 
her apparent countenance for their opinions by 
ingratiating themselves with her. But they cer- 
tainly never obtained her assent to their tenets. 
She challenges Bishop Beadon to point out in 
her eight volumes then published a single Col' 
vinistic passage. She adds, ** Lest this should be 
thought evasive, I have no hesitation in declaring 
that I do not entertain one tenet peculiar to Cal- 
vinism."* Her language on this point, in a letter 
to Dr. Whalley, is equally decisive, while the spe- 
cimen of Calvinistic comment which accompanies 
it is amusing* Speaking of " Practical Piety," 
she writes : — " The high Calvinists have made a 
sort of party against it. I cannot help it. They 
are many of them very good men, but if I had 

1 Supra, pp. 308, 209. 
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adopted some of their opinions, I must have falsified 
my ozvn." " One of their criticisms really made 
me smile. They say my calling the Sun he, is 
idolatrous! as if I had personified him into Phoebus 
or Apollo. But if you will turn to the 19th Psalm, 
verses 4 and 6, and to Rev. i. 16, you will meet 
with the same idolatry." Certainly this style ol 
criticism was not calculated to advocate the pre- 
tensions of Calvinism with a mind like Hannah 
More's. It is provable, however, that she had 
never read a single book on either side of this 
interminable controversy; but she could not re- 
concile Calvinism with one book which she read 
assiduously — the volume of infallible truth. Her 
anticalvinistic views were even strong ; she has 
been known to say, " I hate Calvinism ;"^ though 
she always guarded this language by adding that 
she did not hate Calvinists, for among them were 
some of the best men she had known. " Calvin/' 
she said, "is certainly gone to heaven, and 
took many there."* She slated, however, at the 
same time, that she feared the disciples of the 
Genevan reformer were not equally charitable, 
and believed that she could hardly be saved ! If pre- 
mises may be tested by conclusions, the theory 
which would exclude from possible salvation the 
holy, the pious, the benevolent Hannah More, 
may safely be left to take care of itself. 

The only plausible argument ever adduced to 
prove the Calvinism of Mrs.More is her well known 

I Mr. Gwatkin*s Memoranda. ' Ibi4« 
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letter to Sir John Sinclair on the loss of his pious 
and exemplary daughter, in which she thanks him 
for the present he had made her of that young 
lady's ** Letter on the Principles of the Christian 
faith." Of Miss Sinclair Mrs. More says: — 

^^ She wasy indeed, a most extraordinary young 
lady. Her views of the Christian religion are very 
deep. She has taken, in a short space, a compre- 
hensive survey of its doctrines. These doctrines, 
in her estimation, are not merely a beautiful 
theory, consisting of speculative dogmas, but the 
sound substratum of all practical holiness. Every 
other way of considering this all-important subject 
is, in my opinion, dangerous and delusive. Those 
who divide doctrine from practice, of which we 
have lately heard so many unhappy instances, 
separate what the Scriptures have joined in in- 
dissoluble union. This young lady's life seems to 
have furnished an admirable comment on her 
writing. She wrote as she lived ; she practised as 
she believed." 

As Miss Sinclair's views were decidedly Calvi- 
histic, this commendation of Hannah More has 
been extended to those principles. This would, 
under any circumstances, be assuming too much. 
There was so much to commend in that remark- 
able young lady and her letter that her Calvinism 
might well be overlooked. But Mr. Gwatkin's 
memoranda furnish the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the matter. " In her letter to Sir John 
Sinclair," says Mr. 6*, "^she [Mrs. More] objected 
to some ofMss Sinclair's opinions in the memoirs of 
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herself* He, however, permitted the poblication 
Toith the exceptianabk passage, and Mrs. Hannah 
More's letter a&xedftoiihout thatofdUapprobation." 

Mrs. More was not only an intimate friend of 
Mr. Wilberforce, but a great admirer of his cha- 
racter; and from him she is believed to have 
drawn, as has been already observed, Ker ideal 
perfection of a Churchman, the ^'Candidus'' of 
the '^ Christian Morals.'' It may therefore not 
be irrelevant to adduce his opinions on regenera- 
tion and Calvinism, as illustrative of hers. On 
the former subject his views appear to have been 
imperfect ; on the latter no less clear and decided. 
'' His engagement had been to supply a Preface 
to Witherspoon's Essay on Regeneration. The 
title seemed to promise controversial discussion, 
but his sole object was to recommend the practical 
instruction which had made this work a favourite 
with him ; and * I purposdy ahslained* he said, 
from using the term regeneratiotif or expressing any 
opinion concerning the correctness of its application.' 
He was not a little discomposed at finding after- 
wards that his preface had been prefixed to two 
of the treatises of Dr. Witherspoon. ' The Essay 
on Justification,' he says, ' I have never even read, 
but I am told it is decidedly Calvinistic, and 
every year that I live I become more impressed with 
the unscriptural character of the Cahinistic system***^ 

Mrs. More was no believer in instantaneous 
conversions. Bhe did not deny their possibility f 

1 Life of Wilberforce, yoL y. p. 161, 162. j 
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but she questioned the fact of their occurrence* 
That of St- Paul, she observed, belonged to a 
miraculous age. And she might have added, that, 
even in St. Paul's case, the miracle was simply 
evidential; the reason of his conversion was mira- 
culous, but the conversion itself was the ordinary- 
work of the Spirit by his ordinary means, preaching 
and baptism. Indeed the regeneration of St. Paul 
by baptism is a matter which admits of no dispute. * 
During the greater part of Mrs. More's life, the 
Church of England, upheld by power, seemed to 
bid defiance to external assault; and the Dis- 
senters,whose hostility has been since unmasked 
by a different position of affairs, pursued their 
object less by rancorous libels and violent out- 
rages, than by a quiet mystification of the question 
at issue between themselves and the Church, till 
it should cease altogether to be agitated or remem- 
bered. " The dangers of the country" (says an 
acute andintelligent writer of our day) " combined 
all parties against the common enemy, till every 
difference seemed to be forgotten, and Churchmen 
united generally with Dissenters, even for religious 
objects. Those who felt the inconsistency and 
foretold the consequences of these unions, were 
condemned, even by their own friends, as narrow- 
minded bigots. Thus dissent becan^e exalted by"" 
the direct sanction, and almost equality, conferred 

lActs ix. ir, 18. See also ibid. xxii. 16: "Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling upon the name of the 
Lord." 
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upon it; while Church principles^ sunk to obtain 
the union, were at last scarcely remembered, 
except as the exploded prejudices of a less en- 
lightened age. It became fashionable to express 
the utmost deference for dissent, until Churchmen 
attended and supported the Church, not as an 
institution of divine authority, but merely as the 
sect which they preferred ; which, in fact, is to 
support it upon dissenting principles,"^ It is 
small matter of surprise, therefore, that one so 
unpractised in controversy as Hannah More should 
have partaken, in some measure, the general de- 
lusion; that, while unconsciously encouraging 
dissent, and consequently, weakening the great 
depository of religion, the Church, she should 
think herself upholding Christianity in the abstract, 
and therefore engaged in a religious work. To 
this principle, perhaps, we are to refer her bequests 
to certain dissenting religious institutions. Al- 
though even these are all of a foreign or missionary 
class, and were made at a time when her judgment 
was doubtless much biassed by that of others ; 
which, however pure or sincere, is still not to be 
taken as an infalhble indication of what she would 
have done at an earlier period of life. This prin- 
ciple, too, as has been already said, is the key to 
the real character of an incident which has been 
alleged, alike by friends and enemies, in proof of 
her attachment to dissent, — her having once re- 
ceived the bread and wine in a meeting-house. 

} Os1er*s Church and Dissent, ch. iii. 
VOL. II. — 15 
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The minister of that meeting, who was her per- 
sonal friend, was a gentleman of great eloquence 
and ability ; and, as his doctrine was orthodox, 
and his dismeanour towards Churchmen generally 
ino^nsive, many members of the Church, in the 
spirit so ably described by Mr. Osier, resorted to 
his congregation. The piety and talent of this 
preacher were alleged by Sir Richard Hill, in his 
attack on Archdeacon Daubeny^s « Guide to the 
C8iurch,'' as sufficient reason why the members of 
the Church of England should desert the worship 
of their own churches ; and the Archdeacon, at 
the risk of being denominated a "narrow-minded 
bigot," as he was by Churchmen of Sir Richard's 
school, manfully and convincingly defended the 
position, that no dissenting eloquence or informa- 
tion could impart advantages sufficient to counter- 
balance the evils of schism.* Such views, by the 
blessing of God on the labours of learned men, 
who have cheerfully encountered hard words in 

1 Mr. Wilberforce, though considered a more complying 
Churchman than Mr. Daubeiiy, was of the same opinion. <* He dis- 
suaded a relation, who complained that in her place of residence 
she could find no religious instruction in the Church, from at- 
tending at the meeting-house. *Its individual benefiis^' he wrote, 
in answer to her letter of inquiry, *are no compensation for the 
general evils of dissent. The increase of Dissenters, which al- 
ways follow from the institution of unsteepled places of worship, 
is highly injurioua to the interests of religion in the longrun,* " 
' ^Life of WiWerforcey i. p. 248. « L. off to Birmingham, to hear 
Hall preach to-morrow$ I should have liked it, but thought it 
wrong. In attending public worship we are not to be edified ' 
by talent, but by the Holy Spirit, and therefore we ought to 
look beyond the human agent,"— iiiU r. p. 140. 
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the cause of primitive truth and order, are begins* 
ning to prevail in the Church« The real merits 
of dissent too have been made known by the 
language and conduct ofits patrons under altered 
circumstances. £ ven the gentleman^ whose papu< 
larity with the Bath Churchmen then stood so 
high, having had the good taste as well as charity 
to select for an attack on the Church of England 
the tercentenary of the day when a Bishop of that 
Church presented this country with a vernacular 
version of the word of God. Things, however, 
stood differently in Mrs. More's time; and, in 
attending this meetings she, in common with many 
whojse information was better, never thought that 
she was compromising her principles as a Church^ 
woman. Of course, the inconsistency is not to be 
defended; still, it is altogether a very different 
thing from an act of separation* But I am here 
favoured with a letter of her sister Martha to 
Dr. Whalley, which so clearly exhibits the real 
character of the transaction, that, taken in conr 
nexion with the letter to Bishop Beadon, it leaves 
nothing unexplained* 

« Bath, July 14, 1802. 
* * ♦ « That I may be clearly understood 
by you, I will state my tale simply ; for only truth 
is lovely. Before we came from Bristol, we had 
never thought of going any where but to church. 
When we came here, just then, the churches were, 

I am sorry to say, badly filled. was then in 

all his glory^ and little else talked of. His chapel 
was full, and hal/JUkd by people from churcht 
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I mean on a Sunday evening. / have seen great 

numbers of clergymen there, and often Dr. * 

Ml this was thought nothing of by any body: 
— s* orthodoxy and talents bore every thing 
before them ; nor was the thing remarked, that 
ever I heard of till the French Revolutiooj when 
Tom Paine, &c. began to show their cloven feet. 

I have often sat by Mrs. , and such sort of 

characters, whom it is not worth while to enume- 
rate. 

" At this time the cry of * the Church ' began 
to come forward ? and all these harmless admirers 

of withdrew as the prejudices of the people 

began to break out. It is many years since my 
sister was there ; but I recoBect perfectly, at the 
beginning of people^s going there, my sister was 
there one morning with a little party. It was 

sacrament Sunday ; was very fine. When 

it was over, they looked at each other; partly from 
curiosity, perhaps, but I hope also partly from 
desire, they staid; and, what may surprise you, 
I know many high church people^ and one gen-^ 
ileman and lady with 10,000/. a year, who have 
always the church prayers performed morning 
and evening in their family, did the same, from 
the same sort of feeling, without ever thinking 
of it since, or it even occurring to them that 
they had done any wrong thing J* 

Such was the real character of this transac- 
tion; and when "great numbers of clergymen^* 
could be so fascinated by the charms of oratory as 
to give open countenance to an irregular ministry^ 
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while "many high church people" could be 
allured by the like melodious witchery, to unite 
themselves in the most deliberate solemn act of 
communion with the renouncers of their Church, 
it could scarcely be expected that Hannah More, 
utterly unpractised in controversy of every kind, 
would see the real nature and tendency of what 
she was dcing. Yet, as soon as she thought her 
attendance might prejudice the Church, she dis- 
continued her visits at this meeting, — the only one 
she ever attended. And in regard to this par- 
ticular transaction, it was not done deliberately; 
it was the act of a moment of irresolution. She 
regretted it, and never repeated it.^ Nor did she 
attend the meeting when there was service in the 
church, except when precluded from reaching 
church by the weather, to which her delicate 
frame was necessarily subservient. 

Nor has Hannah More been silent on the 
subject of dissent ; nor is she, by any means, to 
be classed with the vulgar herd of those who pro- 
fess that it is no matter whither the Christian 
goes, provided the Gospel is preached. Some of 
her remarks on this subject are peculiarly sensible 
and forcible. The dissenters invariably instil their 
prejudices into all their teaching. The Church, 
assuredly, has not done enough to arm its meno 
bers, especially the poor and ignorant, who are 
most expos(!d, against those sophistries and mis- 
statements which almost every Dissenter has at 
ready command. This sort of instruction, in the 

^ Letter to Bishop Beadon, iU|>nw p. 202. 
15* 
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proper place and quantity, is most desirable and 
would be most beneficial; and thus Mrs. More 
speaks of it: " With their religious instructions 
there should be mixed a constant sense of the 
excellence of their own church, the privileges of 
belonging to it, thb mischief of drparting 
FROM IT, the duties which lie upon them as 
members of it."* In her chapters **0n novel 
Opinions in Religion," and " on the ill effects of 
the late Secession," her language is unequivocal. 
The following passages may serve as instances. 
" It is not the entertaining a dangerous opinion, 
it is this rage for proselyting to new opinions, 
which constitutes the most malignant part of the 
mischief. An erroneous doctrine not propagated, 
hurts none but him who holds it; but propa- 
gating it to unsettle the minds of multitudes, to 
deteriorate the Gospel, ftnd to disturb the peace and 
unity of the Church, U surely no light evily especially 
in a country like ours, proverbial for its credulity 
and love of novelty ; and in a Church like ours, 
which has been reformed, sifted, and purified beyond 
the example of any otJier in the Christian zvorld.'^ 
" The present is, especially among the lower ranks, 
an age of rebuke and blasphemy ; and what is 
so likely to augment the popular hostility to Chris- 
tianity, and neglect of the Established Church, 
which is founded upon it, as when they see some 
of its ministers reprobating, at one time, the Church 

I Hints to a Princess, ch. zxziz. Works, yoL yi. p. 459. 
« Works, vol. iv. p. 286. 
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which they warmly defended at another T — when 
they see them actually renouncingit as unchristian, 
and setting up a new system in opposition to it ? 
Where, then, is truth to he found, may not even 
the more sober amongst the people say, if it is not 
found in that Church, in defence of which so many 
of her divines, sio many of her bishops, were led 
to the scaffold and the stake ! Will not the loose 
and careless be likely to be confirmed in impiety, 
when they see these men, who were fostered in her 
bosom, who had subscribed to their belief in her 
articles, who had been warm beyond their fellows 
in the admiration of her liturgy, her doctrines, and 
her discipline, — when they see these men not only 
desert her altars, but take up arms against her? 
When they behold a perpetual conflict between 
Christian ministers, — for a church that is attacked 
must be defended, — will they not think that an 
establishment which is so frequently assailed, which 
requires such continual vindication, from which 
there are so many recent deserters, must needs be 
an erroneous and unsound Church, and even the 
Scriptures, on which it is founded, uncertain, if 
not false? 

** What is so likely as this defection to give 
confidence, without the least intention of doing so, 
to that spirit of infidelity which used to skulk in 
corners, and stab from behind a mask, but now 
avows itself boldly, bares its unblushing front to 
public gaze, spurns at law as well as decency, 
openly defies government, which it used to fear, 
as well as God, whom it never feared ? 
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** Was it not enough that these low, designing 
demagogues,— men who think one religion as good 
as another, and no religion best of all, — was it 
not enough that these open violators of order, 
truth and justice, should, as the most probable 
means so accomplish their political mischiefs, en- 
deavour to overturn the Church, by bringing her 
creeds, and her other holy services, into contempt; 
insulting, by their profane parodies, all that is 
grave, and rendering ridiculous all that is good ? 
Yet, from such men, such attempts excite our 
regret and astonishment less than those we have 
been contemplating. How grievous is it, when 
persons of a totally difierent description are, per* 
haps, undesignedly, contributing to help on the 
work which, we are persuaded, they abhor! — 
when decorous and religious men, though by other 
devices, and with other weapons, may be con- 
tributing to accomplish the work of these vulgar 
politicians, and assisting, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to discredit the Church which the others 
are labouring to subvert !"* 

Nor less express is Mrs. More in the " Hints 
to a Princess." " The circumstance attending the' 
Reformation which has been most regretted was, 
that a portion of the Protestants were dissatisfied 
with it, as not coming up to the extent of their 
ideas ; and that this laid the foundation of a system 
of dissent, which broke the uniformity of public 
worship, and led, at length, to a temporary over- 

1 Works, Yol. w. pp. 296, 297, 298. 
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throw both of the ecclesiastical and civil consti- 
tution. 

" On these events, as human transactions, our 
subject does not lead us to enlarge. If the above 
remarks, with those in a foregoing chapter, on the 
peculiar character of the English establishment, 
be just, these persons, hotcever conscientious , were 
opposing, vsithout being aware of it, an iiistitution 
which, from its excellent tendency and effects, seems 
to have been sanctioned by Providence.*'^ 

To her ignc/rance of controversy i^ also to be 
referred the only remark partaking of a bitter or 
uncharitable spirit which was ever known to 
issue from the lips of Hannah More. She was 
devotedly attached to the Bible Society above 
all other religious associations ; she annually en- 
tertained at' Barley Wood great numbers of its 
officers, patrons, and friends; and its anniversary 
at Wrington was al\Hrays a festal day in the village 
kalendar. It was her favourite ms^xim, which sh^ 
professed to have learned from no less an autho* 
rity than a Bishop of the English Church, that 
none could object to belong to this Society, save 
through ignorance, infidelity, or popery. As though, 
among such objectors, whether right or wrong in 
the objection, there were not hundreds, friends, 
too, of Mrs, More herself, whose piety and enlight» 
enment would compete with those of the Society's 
most zealous supporters. But, never having en* 
iered into the controversy on the subject, she assume^ 

I Wor^ vol, vi. p, 45a, 
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an identity of cause between the Bible Society 
and the Bible; to the diffusion of which none cer- 
tainly can object but through ignorance, infidelity, 
or popery. 

Mrs. M ore's antipathy to controversy led her 
also to mistake the nature of this and other reli* 
gious societies. She was, for very nearly half her 
life, a member of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge; although when the Bible 
Society was instituted, she decidedly gave the 
latter the preference. She wished an approxima- 
tion to take place between these two societies, 
considering the new institution, as she expressed 
it, " more grand and universal in its plan." It is 
not easy to see how any such approximation could 
have been made, or how the interests of Christi- 
anity would have gained by the experiment. The 
diffusion of Christian knowledge was, indeed, 
equally the object of both societies ; but the one 
purposed to effect this by the distribution of Bibles 
only, while the other was wholly unlimited in its 
instruments, and was as free to build a church, 
establish a school or a library or a mission, print 
and circulate prayer-books and tracts, or promote 
Christian knowledge in any conceivable way,'as to 
distribute Bibles. From this account of the matter, 
which none acquainted with the merits of the sub- 
ject will venture to deny, it would seem that the 
commendation " more grand and universal ** would 
apply rather to the society which could work by 
aZ/ instruments, than to that which was limited to 
the employment of one. But however this may 
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be, the Bible Society, in approximating to the 
other by the use of other means than the Bible, 
would have lost a part of its dissenting patronage, 
and therefore of its means of efficiency ; while the 
Christian Knowledge Society, by surrendering 
any part of its exclusive connexion with the 
Church, would have been "promoting,*' at best, a 
mutilated and imperfect "Christian Knowledge," 
by suppressing the discussion of many important 
subjects to conciliate Dissenters. Nothing but a 
Bible Society could, without compromise, unite, 
for a single religious object, every shade of creed 
professing a scriptural derivation, and even some 
shades of those which do not. The attempt to 
associate "jarring sectaries*' in the promotion of 
Christian knowledge by any other means would 
have been as efficacious as the horological expe* 
riment of Charles V. 

The charge of Methodism was brought against 
Hannah More by two very different descriptions 
of adversaries ; those who applied the term to 
every thing like earnestness or seriousness in re- 
ligion, and those who professed to see in her schools 
a system analogous to that of Wesley, and, in some 
degree, sympafihizing with his society. The first 
of these classes may be best dismissed with silent 
contempt ; the latter may be admitted to be right 
in regard to the analogy, without any impeachment 
of Mrs. Morels orthodoxy. Methodism, as ori- 
ginally projected by Wesley, was nothing more 
than a methodical improvement of the provisions 
already made by the Church; and, at first, a scru* 
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pulous jealousy obtained in his societies of inter- 
fering with the Church appointments and services. 
Had Methodism continued on this footing, it would 
have been a valuable auxiliary to Church appoint- 
ments, and the good- which it unquestionably did 
is referrible to this part of its constitution. To 
Methodism, in this light, Mrs. More's schools 
certainly bore some resemblance. They were in- 
stituted to carry out the provisions of the Church ;^ 
they brought the children regularly to church ; 
and the evening meetings of adults, which ap- 
proached the nearest to original Methodism in 
their resemblance to class meetings, were held 
under the immediate sanction and approbation of 
the parochial minister. Mrs. More's institutions 
were, in fact, what Wesley's would have been, had 
he continued orderly and sober-minded. But 
they had no affinity whatever with his errors of 
later life, whether in doctrine or discipline, nor 
with the extravagances of his disciples. They 

1 In a MS. account of Mrs. More's schools, drawn up in her 
own hand, with which I am favoured by the kindness of a friend, 
she says, **jSs one of my grand views ia to attract the people to the 
Church, I have, during eleven years' practice, found this one of 
the best means of accomplishing this end; for, by being enabled 
to understand what they hear at church, they begin to delight 
in going there, which they will seldom do while in total darkness. 
This practice I have found of such service, that it has led me to 
wish that the parish school were made a house of subordinate in* 
struction to the church, where both old and young might be 
instructed in the Bible, the Liturgy, and Catechism.^* Imme- 
diately afterwards she adds, what is especially pertinent to this 
part of the subject, *• and this, under the eye of a pious clergy'^ 
man, would be one of the beet couyTSKACTORs tf Methodism" 
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were in orderly connexion with the Oiurch, and, 
indeed, cautiously guarded from enthusiasm ; the 
casesin which any tendency to fanaticism appeared 
having been promptly attended to. Mr. Wilber- 
force, considering the Methodists as Churchmen, 
had recommended Mrs. More to procure a Wes*- 
leyan master for her school at Cheddar, as better 
adapted than a more regular person for the in- 
struction of the very ignorant. This Mrs; More 
refused to do. If further evidence could be re- 
quired, it would be found in the fact, that nine out 
of ten of the clergy in whose parishes she had 
established schools came forward, during the 
Blagdon controversy, to give testimony to the 
regular and orthodox economy of these instittr- 
tions. They were, indeed, so far from connected 
with the Methodists, that they were even opposed 
to and opposed by that Society. Some observa- 
tions on this subject have been already given in 
the letter to Bishop Beadon ; and in the document 
quoted in the last note, Mrs. More says, " Singing 
psalms being one of the great attractions by which 
the Methodists draw people from the Church, it 
tseemsto me but fair to combat thepfkwith. their own 
weapons, and to use it as an instrument to draw 
them ba6k to it. The Methodists do not like vte, 
nor my schools, and I have had the honour of being 
preached against by name from their pulpits." In a 
letter to Mr. Addington she says, " All the poor 
whom I have instructed are loyal to a man, and 1 
am calumniated by the Methodists for aUaching so 
many to Church and Slate.'' Indeed it would have 
vou Ilk — 16 
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been aiogular if these scbook had been ooodaeted 
oxk metkxiistical priocii^es, in the sectarian sense, 
as Mrs* More had aa aolipathy to the pecoliar 
doctrines of Methodism— disbelieving such con* 
versions aa were alleged to take place without 
evident causes ^ never thinking she li^d attained^or 
could attain, perfection;* and never experiencing, 
amidst all her comforts, any of those raptures 
whichtheWesleyansdeemnecessarjrconcomitants 
of the new birth; but, on the contrary, being 
never without a deep and humiliating sense of sin 
and unworthiness in the presence of God. Her 
reply to some Moravian ladies who visited her one 
morning at Barley Wood, that, "* if ever she ' 
CHANGED her religion, she would adopt theirs," is 
conclusive that she had not adopted theirs; while 
it is also conclusive that her tenets were less dis- 
similar from theirs than from those of others; 
which (assuming them to be identical, or nearly 
so, with those of the Methodists,) she might truly 
say, as a member of the Church of England. 

Nothing, in later times, has contributed more 
to confirm the opinion that Hannah More was a 
Methodist than the recently published Remains of 
the late Mr. Alexander Knox. Mr. Knox appears 
to assert the identity of bis opinions with those of 

1 The "perfectibility'* of hrnium nature was a faroiirite 
crotchet of Wesley, and regarded by bim as almoet an esaentiia 
of the Gospel. How opposite Mns. Mope's opinions were to tbia 
may be seen in her short observation, " The Gospel eon make 
no part of a system in which the absurd idea of perfectibilitt 
is considervdas applicable to fallen cKAtvites.**^Strictum en 
^^fmakEAtnMompetuL W^lc%vol1^p.25. 
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Mrs. More ; and ai his parents were MeUiodists, 
aad himself the iotimate of Wesiey and Adaoi 
Clarke, and not uofrequeotly almost professing 
Methodism,^ it might naturally be concluded that 
Mr& More was metbodistical also* But a perusal 
of Mr, Knox's writings, and of those of Hannah 
More, is quite sufficient to show that their senti- 
m^its were very far indeed removed from identity. 
Indeed^ Mr. Knox's opinions are by no means self- 
consistent ; and, no doubt, modified by the pecu- 
liarity of his nervous temperament. In this 
respect he and Mrs. More were widely dissimilar. 
Both invalids from youth, one was naturally de- 
sponding, the other constitutionally cheerful ; the 
views of one were dependent on his condition of 
body, those of the other never seemed in the 
smallest degree to be subjected to the influences 
of pain or indisposition. Their great point of re- 
semblance was the supreme importance they both 
attached to religion as a living principle of con* 
duct;* yet even here there was a dissimilarity; 
Mr. Knox's religion partaking more of the con- 
templative andmystical,while Mrs. More's inclined 

^ " My attachment to Methodism is idenHeal with my at- 
tachment to Christianity." — Knox's letters to Dr. Alcock. 
(Hemains, vol iv. p. 111.** There ii much in Mr. Knox's wri- 
tiBga to the same dfftcXf-^etic tlus the phcc to produce it 

s It is perhaps, after all, to this i^^veeraent that Mr. Knox «t« 
ludes in his identification of his 0{uaions with those of Hannah 
More. We find it sol stated expiessly in a letter to Geoi^ 
Schoales, Esq. (RemainSi vol. iy. p. 174.) ** Hannah More and 
I are subsUntialiir of the same schools ihtU m» «m boik makt it 
^ur 9^fee$i$ fotB ikfmi^ tki fonm (^ go^Mmm to the power 
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to the active and practical. Not that there was 
any defect, in either of these excdlent persons, of 
the quality in which they comparatively fell short. 
A sufficient illustration may be, found in the single 
feet, which must be admitted by all acquainted 
with the two characters, that Mr. Knox was as in- 
capable of originating and conducting the Mendip 
schools and clubs, as Mrs. More was of writing 
those profound philological and argumentative 
essays, which can never miss of exciting deep in- 
terest, even where they fail to ensure conviction. 
Neither in Church nor State could Mrs. More be 
said to belong to a party. Her opinions were only 
derived from Scripture and observation. She was 
a churchwoman, because she saw the Church in 
accordance with Scripture; but she belonged to 
no faction within the walls. With all its inconve- 
niences, her anticontroversial bias had, undoubt- 
edly, this advantage, that by keeping her ignorant 
of party- contentions, it kept her unconcefned in 
them. In politics she knew no party but her 
country ; and if she was, as undoubtedly she was, 
ardently attached to the policy of Pitt, and his 
successors of the same school, it was only be- 
cause she traced in that policy, and iathe conduct 
of its opponents, the true intei?ests of her fellow 
subjects. On reading those verses of Cowper,— - 

« Poor England! thou art a deyoted deer, 
Beset with erery ill but that of fear; 
Thee nations hunt; all mark thee for a prey; 
They swarm around thee, and thou standst at bay : 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplex'd: 
Once Chatham say^ thee*^.bttt who aayes thee next?*'!— 

1 Table Talk. 
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she said, wUh j^at anii&atkMCi,— - 

<* Who saves?— Again the glorious trophy's won, 
For Chatham's name is lost in Chatham's son; 
To him the Mose a loftier pnise shall yield— 
A sword was Cliiith9fn--^]tt^ both swnnd and thiekL" 

Her feelings on the resignation of the patriot 
minister may best be gathered from her own words 
in a letter to Dr, Whalley : — " We have been all 
consternation at the great political revolution. The 
loss of our idol, Pitt, was a blow that required 
firmer nerves than I possess to sustain with equa- 
nimity. I would be ready almost to apply to him 
Antony's superb encomium on Caesar, — 

•He was the Jbremost man of all this world/' 

It is true we are still promised the aid of his un- 
rivalled talents; and of his exalted patriotism we 
are, I trust, no less sure that when he ostensibly 
held the reins. Yet responsibility makes a vast 
difference in the execution of affairs. But it is 
not merely his retiring that appears to me so 
afflicting ; for I confess that no alliance of foreign 
powers against us abroad, no French invasion at 
home, can strike my mind with so prophetic a 
dismay as division and distraction in our councils. 
All my friends who come near enough to judge, 
and who cannot be suspected of flattering the set- 

» This appears to have been a lapsiM memorix on the part of 
Mrs. More •, the expression, ** The foremost man of all this world,*' 
IsappFied by Sliakspeare's Brutus to Cjeiar. (Julius Caesar, 
acf JT^ aceoe 3.) 

16* 
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ting sun, speak in the warmest terms of the dis^ 
interestedness and unambitiousness of Pitt's recent 
conduct." — On the death of this unequalled states- 
man, Mrs. More thus addresses Dr. Whalley: 
« When we requested you to favour us with a line 
in case any very special circumstance should oc- 
cur, little did we imagine what that circumstance 
would be. It is, in truth, the only calamitous great 
event which we never thought of calculating upon. 
I am afraid we of this house have been almost 
sinful in our sorrow. Patty has scarcely had a dry 
eye since, and we are too fond of ransacking dif- 
ferent newspapers, which our friends have been 
sending us from town, for fuel to feed our sorrow. 
To speak soberly, I cannot forbear considering 
the death of this incomparable statesman, in this 
moment of public danger, as a token of the di- 
vine displeasure against our country. It is sin- 
gular that Nelson and Pitt (I make no comparison 
between the great loss of the one and the irrepara- 
ble loss of the other) should have been the only 
two mortals of whom Bonaparte stood iu awe, 
and that one should have died the day fortnight 
that the other was buried. God, indeed, can raise 
up as able and as upright a minister, but as He 
has not done it before, we h&ve no reason to hope 
He will do it again. — Yet, perhaps, in infinite 
mercy He has taken away the instrument to teach 
us to look more to the hand that employed him. 
For us who are left, the event is terrible; for him 
who is removed, I cannot conceive a more glorious 
lot— to have been for twenty years the means. 
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mider heaven> to carry his country through diffi- 
culties unparalleled, and then to have been fa- 
voured with a pious and easy death, at a moment 
when his own bodily sufierings added to the 
attacks which were preparing for him by those 
fierce assailants, whose rancour even"his death, I 
doubt, will not subdue ! I assure you that I have 
hardly ever known an event which has made this 
world look so little in my eyes. In one sense we 
may say that we have seen an end of all perfec- 
tion." ** I own I have great satisfaction in the 
manner of Mr. Pitt's death, which I could not 
have felt had he exhibited a more stoical firmness 
and the fortitude of a philosopher. But to see so 
strong, and, as it was reckoned, so proud a mind, 
express so much resignation and charity, so deep a 
s^ise of his own unwerthiness, and such a reliance 
on the merits of his Redeemer, is a circumstance 
not only of much comfort, but of high example." 
Of the union of Church and State, Mrs. More 
has expressed her approval in the strongest lan- 
guage.^ She held that it was the duty of the 
ruler, as much as of the parent, to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of his charge. And in this view 
she entertained the gravest sense of the responsi- 
bility incurred both by sovereigns and ministers 
in the exercise of church patronage. Having 
expatiated on the irtiportance of the Church of 
England to the political as well as religious in- 
terests of the country^ she thus proceeds: " If such, 



See the wholpof the iQacriith chapter oC "Hiato^tq a Prin- 



ces8." 
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then, be the value, and such the results oi the 
English ecclesiastical establishment, how high is 
the destiny of that personage, whom the laws <if 
Ei^Iand recognise as its supreme head on earth I 
How important is it, that the prince, charged with 
such an unexampled trust, should feel its weight, 
should understand its grand peculiarities, and be 
habitually impressed with bis own unparalleled 
responsibility I To misemploy, in any instance, 
the prerogative which his trust conveys, is to 
lessen the stability, and counteract the usefulness 
of the fairest and most beneficial of all the visible 
fabrics erected in this lower world. But what an 
account would that prince or that minister have 
to render, who should syUetn^ically debase this 
little less than divine institution, by deliberately 
consulting, not how the Church of England may 
be kept high in public opinion, influential on pub- 
lic morals, venerable through the meek yet man- 
ly wisdom, the unaffected yet unblemished, purity, 
the energetic yet liberal zeal of its clergy ; — but, 
how it may be made subservient to the trivial and 
temporary interests of the prevalent party, and 
the passing hour ? 

^' Besides the distribution of dignities, and the 
great indirect influence which this aflfords the 
prince, in the disposal of a vast body of prefer- 
ment ; his wisdom and tenderness of conscience 
will be manifested also in the appointment of the 
chancellor, whose church patronage is immense. 
And in the discharge of that most important trust, 
the appointment of the highest dignitaries, the 
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monarch will not forget that his responsibility is 
proportionably the more awful, because the exer- 
cise of his power is less likely to be controlled, 
and his judgment to be thwarted, than may often 
happen in the case of his political servants. 

" Nor will it, it is presumed, be deemed imper- 
tinent to remark, that the just administration of 
this peculiar power may he reasonably expected 
as nxuch, we had almost said even more, from a 
female, than from a monarch of the other sex. 
The bishops chcwen by those three judicious 
queens, Elizabeth, Mary, and Caroline, were 
generally remarkable for their piety and learning. 
And let not the writer be suspected of flattering 
either the Queen or the Bishop by observing, that, 
among the wisdom and abilities which now adorn 
the bench, a living prelate, high in dignity, in 
talents, and in Christian virtues, is said to have 
owed his situation to the discerning piety of Her 
present Majesty. 

" What an ancient Canon, cited by the judi- 
cious Hooker, suggests to bishops on the subject 
of preferment, is equally applicable to kings :— 
// expressly forbiddeth them to be led by human 
affection in bestowing the things ofOodJ^^ 

It was, indeed, the combination of the Church's 
cause with that of the State in this country that 
principally excited Mrs. More's interest in the 
great struggle of the revolutionary war, and sup- 

7HintitoaPriiic€«iChftpterzzxru» (Wofki, r<rf.Ti.p.432 
—434.) 
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ported ber with hope throughout it. The most 
youthful bosom in the king's dominions beat not 
higher than that of the sexagenarian Hannah 
More with 

" The emotions of the spirit-fldmiig time, 
When breathless in the mart the coudersmet. 

Early and late, at evening and at prime; 

When the loud cannon and the merry chime 
HaiVd news on news, as field on field was won.*^ 

And as every new victory was greeted by the vil- 
lage bells, a cake and a bowl of punch was sent 
into the kitchen of Barley WoSd, to drink " the 
King's health, and prosperity' to his Majesty's 
arms.'* 

The following letters, written during that period, 
are illustrative, and may not be uninteresting. 

"to THS UBBT HOV. JOHB- HILST ADSIfl-GTOir. 

** My dear Sir, "Nor. 27, 1813. 

<* To borrow the words of a Roman poet to a Roman minister, 
« I should sin against the public convenience, '* if I were to tiou- 
ble you with my thanks every time you make us happy. To 
be Roman again, I must decimate my acknowledgements, and 
thank you for every ten victories which yoa report. I also 
think we must begin to confine: bell-ringing to every other 
day, laurellihg the mail coaches to three times a week, and il- 
luminations to once a fortmght; after all these daily and hourly 
excitements; I know not how we shall be able to bear the en- 
nui and dulness of riches and peace and security; we shaU be 

* Lord of the Isles. Gaato vi. !• 

2 « , in publica commoda peccem 

Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar.^'^Hor. iu 

Ep. i. 3. 
Mrs. More quotes ftom memorf. It w«s not the miniiter, 

but the sovereign whom Horace addressed. 
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in great danger of fitDing into the condition of a coantiy one 
would not like to resemble, whose character was^ * pride, fuU 
ness of bread, and abundance of idleness.' * Astoniehing events 
succeed each other so txptdfyf that one has hardly time to re- 
flect on the wonders of yesterday, before those of to-day drive 
them out of one's head. Two days ago we were crowning our- 
selves with marigolds, as the only orange-looking thing we 
could procure; but Holland is already forgotten* or meiged in 
the mass of universal success. 

'< These grovefr of laurel which all the heroes of the continent 
are reaping, will, indeed, be glorious^ if they lead, as lead they 
must, to the oUve. I wish our Wellington despatches looked 
as much as the proclamations of the less enlightened northern 
conquerors look, to Him who breaketh the bow and knappeth 
the spear asunder. 

«• My dear Sir! may it please God to make you and your 
friends the hoifbured instruments of making a second peace! 
more durable, I trust, but not more honourable, or more neces- 
sary, than the last. I always rejoiced in that peace of Amiens, 
because, short as it was, it stopped the mouths of gainsayers at 
home, and showed the world that it was 

* Our dear delight — ^not Fleuvy's mate*^ 

Your two gazettes last lught, so kindly sent, travelled over the 
Tillage within an hour; so that you rejoice many hearts besides 

that of. 

My dear Sir, 

Tour most oblig»ed and faithful, 

H. MaBB." 



■toTaxsuiJa. 
«< My dear Sir, ^< April 9, 1814. 

" My joy is not the less extravagant because the whole chri- 
llzed world shares it$ nay, the thought that so many niiUions 
participate it increases one's individual portion of delight. 
Most cordially do I join in your pious ascription of 'Gloiy to 
Godinthehighesti' <Peace and good will toward men' will 



>8eeEzek«ziT.49. 

* Pope, Inrit. of Horace, book ii. sat. i. line 77. 
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IbOow of coune. Bid ever the hand of God write in Ktch 
hrgt and legible chancten before? 

"How good, how kind in you, my dear Sb", at such a mo- 
ment; to think of your poor obscure friends at-Barley Wood. 
But the happiness of making happy is not a small one. 
« Yours, most gratefully, 

"H.HOBS. 

«« Where are you, ye Greys, ye Grenvilles, ye Whitbreads, 
ye Tiemeys? What? quite chapfallen? I am almost sorry 
that the holidays rob us of their ingenious objections." 



" TO JfBS. ADDIKGTOK. 

"My dear Madam, «*Aprill3,1814. 

« How shall I thank you for your kindness! My hand was 
not steady enough, or my head rational enough, to write one 
line last night, as I wished to do, by way of emptying the over- 
flowings of my joy while I read your manuscript gazette, and 
Patty your printed gazette, almost at the same time; distracting^ 
each other with crying out, * Oh, hear me/* * Oh, mind me/* 
Then came your enclosure, which was quite the cUneher. Patty 
ran to the almanac, to cut out the monster's name from the list 
of sovereigns, where, if I had been superintendent of the press, 
it never should have found a place. My head is still so con- 
fused that I have only a vague indistinct sentiment of joy and 
gratitude; and such a whirl did the news give my spirits, that, 
after your despatches had been read twice, I found my head not 
capstble of containing all the vanities of prosperities it contained. 
1 used to admire the famous old book, < Wanky'a Wondens* 
but what does that contain to be compared with Talleyrand 
and Sidyes become the fHends of order and government? 

^ As to the wfetched being who has caused all the calamities 
from which God has so graciously rescued the worlds I did not 
think I should live to despise as well as to hate him; but he has 
rounded the vices of his chanurter by the addition of the only 
one which I thought he wanted— abject cowardice. 

" May it please God to make our gratitude bear some pnipor> 
tion to His mercies ! W e are much pleased with your anecdote 
of the Duchess of Oldenbuig; is not her brother Jkxantkt iki 
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Oreater? Best thanks and respects without number to Mr. A., 
who, I hope, is as well as happiness can make him. 
"With love to Miss A., 

" I am, my dear Madam, 

"Your veiy obliged and faithful, 

"H. MOBB.*' 



" TO THB BieHT EOF. J. HILBT ADDIlfeTOir. 

"May 18, 1814. 
" My dear Sir, 

****** 
" As to the wonders of the last month, it is a subject I dare not 
tapt as it would run soma fin et tons cease, to your no small an- 
noyance. I should fancy it was a dream, but that it has lasted so 
long as to leave behind * a sober certainty of waking bliss.' I con- 
gratulate you, dear sir, and your noble brother, on having been 
the honoured instruments of bringing about this g^at werlCk I 
was pleased with Wilberforce, when he sent me word the peace 
was agned, 'that he believed it was much owing to the blessmg 
of God on the exertions of a virtuous ministry J I should like to 
take a peep at Alexander, who has practised magnanimity on a 
grander scale than any my scanty reading has presented. • • • 
Much as>I approve all that has been done at Paris, I think -I 
could have made one small improvement: I would have exchanged 
the pleasant isle of Elba for the barren one of the steep Holmfi, 
and made Madison^ Bonaparte's mameluke. I hope Mrs. Ad- 
ding^on will approve my amendment. With my best respects io 

her, 

^„ ^* I remain, my dear sir, 

•* Your obliged and grateful, 

"H. MOBB." 

Such were |if rs. More's loyal sentiments towards 
the British Constitution in Church and State ; a^d 
it was her attachment to this union that caused 
her, while extending the greatest liberality towards 

» The Preadent of the United states. 
VOL. II.— 17 
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Dissenters of every kind, to feel a religious and 
constitutional jealousy of putting the government 
of the country, whether legislative or executive, in 
the hands of those who were known to be un- 
friendly to the Established Church. In particular, 
she had the utmost horror of admitting the subjects 
of Rome to legislate for the free Church of this 
land; conceiving that this step would effect the 
separation of the ecclesiastical establishment from 
the civil, and issue in the ruin of both. It was 
during the ultimate agitation of that question, that 
the writer of this was honoured with his personal 
introduction to Mrs. More ; and never will he for- 
get the animated expression of her countenance, 
the full and steady tone, the indignant terms, the 
perfection of conversational eloquence, in which, 
at fourscore years, she denounced the " fear of 
man," which "bringeth a snare ;"^ the folly of 
attempting, by the surrender of every defence, to 
conciliate an irreconcilable enemy, and the shal- 
lowness of an expedient which, by the confession of 
those who pleaded it, was opposed to the eternal 
principle of right. 

Mrs. More was always a reader; her strict eco- 
nomy of time allowing her to reserve from her 
schools, visits, correspondence, and literary exer- 
tions, a competent fund of leisure for this object. 
In divinity her reading was mostly, as might be 
expected, practical or devotional ; but though slen- 
derly acquainted with Christian controversy, she 
was well read in Christian evidence, in the study 

^ l»mv. xlx. 25. 
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of which she took great pleasure. Bishop Butler's 
<^ Analogy " , was with her, as it is with all who 
can appreciate it, in the highest favour; and, though 
no advocate of those rash, confident, and ill-in- 
structed interpreters of unfulfilled prophecy, who 
would anticipate the advance of prophetic day- 
light, she always found great pleasure in the 
writings of sober, serious, and learned divines, who 
applied their high talents and great resources, with 
humility and reverence, to search the deep things 
of God. It was not so much the boldness, as the 
rashness, of such inquiries, which she deprecated^ 
That highly original work, the " Mahometanism 
Unveiled" of the Rev. Charles Forster, which, 
even where it may not bring conviction to the 
reader, can never fail to enrich, invigorate, and 
stimulate his mind, was greatly admired by Han* 
nah More. The following letter, acknowledging 
her receipt of a copy of that work, will prove 
highly illustrative of her theological taste to those 
who are (and what scholar or divine is not?) ac* 
quainted with " Mahometanism Unveiled," 

TO THE REV. 0. FORSTEB^ 

'^ Clifton, May 8, 1829. 
** My dear Sir, 
** I must appear altogether unworthy of the va* 
luable present you have had the goodness to make 
me, in having so long delayed expressing my gra- 
titude for such a treasure. But I could not prevail 
on myself to write till I had made a further pro- 
gress in the previous volumes than I have yet been 
^ble tp m^kOf I b^ve been slowly recovering from 
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a tedious illness, since which an overwhelming 
round of company has interrupted most sadly my 
better pursuits. 

« The great work you have undertaken, and so 
admirably executed, was a grand desideratum in 
literature ; and, as you have executed it, you could 
hardly have made your country a more important 
present. If any thing could have added to my 
individual gratification, it would have been the 
endearing circumstance of an unpublished copy. 
This very original work, I trust, will make a great 
impression. I have found instruction and new in- 
formation in every page I have read, but I have 
felt astonishment in the poetical morality, beginning 
at page 343. Your whole work has opened a new 
world to me, and will do so to many, I doubt not. 
It seems to be replete with original ideas. The 
worst is, that so learned a work requires a learned 
reader. 

* For what light is, 'tis only light can show.' " 

Taylor's " Holy Living and Dying " Mrs. More 
considered the best book ever published; but his 
popular designation, " the Shakspeare of divinity," 
she transferred to Richard Howe. This was high 
praise from her, whose admiration of Shakspeare 
was unbounded. This subject has been already 
noticed; and it will only remain to add a few 
short illustrations. When a very young girl, she 
would make little parties of her friends, whose 
recreation was to meet under a tree, and' conduct 
. a conversation entirely in the words of Shakspeare. 
•* It wa« singular," she said, " how well the conver- 
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sation was kept up.'' In her early days, she visited 
the natal town of the poet, and brought away a 
piece of the mulberry tree planted by him, which 
she procured to be made into sugar-tongs, and pre- 
sented to Mrs. Gwatkin, with the following verses: 

'* I kiss'd the iacred shrine where Shakspeare lay. 
And bore this relic of my bard away. 
Where shall I place it. Phocbas?— * Where 'tis due,' 
Apollo answer'd: and I send it— tou." * 

The two former of these lines, with slight variation, 
were engraved on a silver plate which adorns the 
inkstand presented by Garrick to Hannah More, 
and made of the same material with the tongs. 
In latest life she retained her love of Shakspeare. 
It was during her residence at Clifton that a friend 
found her one morning writing a vindication of 
her favourite against the implied degradation con- 
tained in the celebrated comparison of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton/ The verses (written at eighty- 
six) want, perhaps, the freshness and vigour of ear- 
lier life; but, as illustrative, they may deserve in- 
sertion: — 

« Here Shakspeare cried, with just heroic rage, 
* Mj^ errors were the errors of the age: 
Sometimes there seems a sentiment unchaste, 
Oppos'd to modesty, and genuine taste; 

I *« Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
The next, in majesty; in both, the last; 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a thiixl» she joiii'd the other two." 

17* 
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Yet, seek where'er yoo will* you'll never find 
A richer intellect— « loftier mind. 
Who e'er, like me, could gjasp th' united power 
Of talents which had never met before? 
In wit unequall'di 'twas my wondrous skill 
Which touch'd opposing passions at my will; 
Child of each different muse, 'twas still my part 
To charm the fancy, and to break the heart; 
My sov'reignty was vast, I had to choose 
The comic gaiety, the tragic Muse. 
Bid ever Milton ai/your thoughts engage. 
And make you laugh and weep in the same page? 
Did Virgil ever weep, like good King Lear, 
That he a daughter had! I greatly fear 
Milton's a mighty man, above this earth. 
Too great for jollity— too high for mirth. 
To Britons, Romans, Greeks, I bid adieu, 
Believing I shall live as long as you. 
** * I am, brother Poets, 

• Your admiring Friend; but not 

Your humble Servant to command, 
WiCLiAX Shakspbabb. 
" * Stratford-upon-Avon was my birthplace, eagerly visited by 
an aged pilg^m called 

HankahMobe.'" 
**CHfton, July, 183V 

With her admiration of Shakspeare Hannah 
More constantly retained her predilection for the 
drama, which she had cultivatedi so successfully 
from the first. 

Among more modern writers in polite literature, 
none enjoyed a larger portion of Mrs. More's 
favour than Sir Walter Scott. The battle in 
'^Marmion" she considered "the finest that had 
been fought since Homer." She was far from insen- 
sible to the genius of Byron ; but her dislike of the 
man certainly qualified her admiration of the poet. 
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Concerning Mrs. More in private life, nothing 
can be added to the exquisite and comprehensive 

delineation of Mr. Harford : " She lived and walked 

• 

in an atmosphere of love." Her charities, on which 
she frequently expended 900/. per annum, were 
the labour of her life; and, as benevolence was 
the soul of her conduct, it was no less that of her 
conversation. Her alleged indifference to the 
evil of dissent (for that it was no more than allega- 
tion has been already shown) is, probably, to be 
referred to the Catholic love which she enter- 
tained towards all pious persons, and with which, 
notwithstanding their opinions, she cultivated the 
friendship of many Dissenters, and of some dis- 
senting ministers. But if her inclination to dissent 
is to be inferred from this, her inclination to popery 
might, with equal reasonableness, be deduced from 
the fact that the pious Romanist found himself as 
much at home at Barley Wood as the pious Dis- 
senter. For this conduct she may have been, in 
part, indebted to an occurrence which she thus 
related to the Rev. Charles Forster in 1826: — 
" Early in life, I was much captivated by the piety 
of the Jansenists, and, one day, spoke of them with 
enthusiastic admiration to Dr. Johnson. This 
called forth all his terrors; for thp first and only 
time, he broke out upon me in a voice of thunder; 
< Madam, let me hear no more of this ; don't 
quote your popish authorities to me : I want none 
of your popery.' I was overwhelmed by the 
shock; and he saw it. His countenance instantly 
changed; his lips quivered; and, his eyes filled 
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\nth tears, he took my hand, and, in a tone of the 
gentlest emotion, he* said, ^ Child, (his usual ad- 
dress to me) never mind what I have said,— ^/blW 
true piety wherever you can find it J " This little 
incident had, evidently, much impressed her, and 
in men, as well as books, she sought, and delighted 
in, trtie piety ^ wherever she could find it. But it 
wiBby no means follow from this circumstance, that 
she concluded all systems of Christianity equally 
favourable to the growth of true piety; which, 
uncontroversial as she was, she assuredly did not. 

Such was Hannah More. Few words will suf- 
fice to point the moral of so eloquent a life. 

These pages will not have been written in 
vain, should they engage one heart to remember 
solemnly that " the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal,"* Do agreeable society, worldly celebrity, 
the homage of the distinguished and the gay, com- 
pose a scene of such enchantment and attraction 
that the soul would almost hesitate to exchange it 
for a crown which must be cast before the throne, 
and would actually revolt from the steep and nar- 
row path of self-denial and diligence, by which 
alone it can climb to the eternal prize? Does death, 
which must prost];^te all earthly pleasures, seem dis- 
tant, and time enough in hand for the enjoyment of 
this world and thp procurement of the next ? Be it 
remembered that the life of Hannah More was pro- 
longed far beyond the ordinary date of human ex- 

1 3 Cor. iy. 18. 
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istence; yet she never regretted that she withdrew 
so early from worldly pleasures to active and use- 
ful exertions, or lamented that she had not given 
more time to fashionable society, before she became 
seriously convinced that the life of a candidate for 
heaven must be a life of energy and beneficence. 
When the hour shall come which shall lay the 
reader's dust with Hannah More's, which coifrse 
would he prefer to have run? 

If it be allowable to urge worldly people with 
worldly arguments, the example of Hannah* More 
may instruct them that they will not lose any of 
those friends, that fame, and that homage which 
they tender so dearly, by living for invisible «ind 
future things. This is, however, said on the sup- 
position that the act is the offering of faith, not 
the experiment of doubt. Hannah More could 
never have attained, in the circles of the great, 
the glory which now surrounds her name to all 
posterity. She would never have been known 
throughout the world as the reformer of educa- 
tion, the interpreter of morals, the expositress of 
piety. Her name would have been fast sinking 
in that obscurity which is even now closing round 
the Sewards, the Piozzis, and the Montagues. By 
her retirement she lost no acquaintances she would 
have cared to retain, while she certainly acquired 
many friends; and, indeed, it was peculiarly the 
blessing vouchsafed to Mrs. More, that a heart so 
alive to all the kindly feelings was never permitted 
to want worthy objects for their exercise. She 
did, indeed, in all its fulness, realize the promise 
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"Seek yQ first the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you."^ Although actual retirement from the busier 
world appeared to be, and results seem to affirm 
that it was, the peculiar and appropriate sacrifice 
of Hannah More, it is not, of course, here in- 
sinuated, that retirement from the court and the 
city is of itself a duty or a virtue. It may often 
be the reverse of both; but the principle^ to "seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness," 
to live for eternity, and to surrender cheerfully 
and unhesitatingly the world's best reliance on 
God's promises, and in gratitude for his insurpass^ 
able love in Christ, is the soul of religion; and it is 
this which is so happily exemplified in the conduct 
of Hannah More, while it is so cheeringly enforced 
by the encouraging reward which, even on this 
side the prize, has been bestowed on her. " There 
is no man," says our Lord, (and these pages are 
but a comment on that text) " that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel's, but he shall receive a hundredfold now 
in this timCf houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, wiih persecutions; 
and, in the world to come, eternal life." 2 

Nor will this volume have been written in vain, 
should it arouse one indolent or desponding mind 
to a conviction of Me importance and efficacy of in- 
dustry and perseverance. The aims of Mrs. More 

I Matth, vi. 33. * 2 Mark x. 29, 30, 
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were certainly far above what any solitary and 
sickly female could seem likely to achieve; nay, 
she probably never anticipated the success which 
blessed her, but tried for much, that she might 
accomplish something. What she wrought, how- 
ever, was done with unwearied zeal and diligence, 
and prayerful dependence on the divine blessing. 
Neither was her astonishing success altogether 
such as could only be expected from talents and 
endowments like hers. A mind far inferior, with 
equal piety, sobriety, and zeal, might have effected 
the same, so far as regards the schools and clubs, 
which alone have accumulated an amount of good, 
never, perhaps, to be summed until the last 
generation of time. * 

The example of .Hannah More is also calculated 
to evince the value of polite learning, when sub- 
servient to the cause of religion. The precept 
"Give attendance to reading,"* dropped from the 
pen of one who made Aratus, Menander, and 
Epimenides speak the voice of revelation ; and it is 
therefore but natural to believe that it alluded not 
only to Scriptural studies, but also to those points 
of valuable profane knowledge which might be 
useful for the propagation and defence of sacred 
truth itself. Certain it is that the stores of elegant 
and useful literature were proved by Hannah More 
to be applicable with great effect to the cause of 
religion. , 

Least of all will this volume be useless, should 

i 1 Tim. xiv. 13. 
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it excite one mind to the study of Mrs. More's 
writings, which can only prove unprofitable 
through their reader's fault. Calculated to form 
and to confirm the plain, pious Christian of the 
Church of England, they are, above all, inestimable 
to the sex which she adorned. Woman, as the 
precepts of Hannah More would make her, must 
command the respect, the esteem, and the affection 
of every man whose good opinion would be worth 
the possession. Happy in conscience, happy in 
the social relations, adapted to receive and to com- 
municate happiness, she would indeed attain the 
perfection of her nature, and accomplish the end 
of her creation. 

May these pages, too, be privileged to enforce 
the momentous truth, that the path of true excel- 
lence and real renown lies not through brilliant 
mental endowments, or great intellectual achieve- 
ments ! although these may, undoubtedly,. . be v 
eminently serviceable in preparing the way, and 
may swell the pomp of the triumph. Had Han- 
nah More rested in these things, even her worldly 
celebrity would have been greatly inferior to what 
it is. But the principle which constituted her 
greatness and generated her fame was one which 
"never faileth;" though "whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away.*'^ It was that pure and hea- 
venly oHARixr, the love of God because He first 

I 
^ 1 Cor. xiiL 3. 
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loved us, — the love of Christ for the "unspeakable 
gift " of redemptioh, — the love of mankind as re- 
deemed by Him at infinite cost, — it was this great 
and expansive principle, which was the soul of all 
that Hannah More wrote and did. It was this 
that incited, as it enabled, her to employ her ta- 
lents, acquirements, and labours for the high pur- 
pose of propagating virtue and happiness ; a pur- 
pose which, under the influence of this principle, 
she executed in a degree incalculably surpassing 
all that had been done, or even contemplated, by 
the greatest of those philosophers who knew not, or 
despised, the meek but mighty philosophy of the 
Gospel. It was from this that she reaped the re- 
ward of a celebrity commensurate with all future 
time ; and it is in this path that Fame 'Nyill ever 
best prosper the advance of Ambition. But the 
great and most encouraging reward of Hannah 
More is unseen. She is where human fame is 
valueless, but where her acts have not perished ; 
for she is where her "works do follow" her. 
There we can now see her only by that faith in 
which she lived and fell asleep ; thither, through 
the same, the meanest abilities and the slenderest 
external advantages forbid none to arrive, who 
walk in her piety, her beneficence, and her dili- 
gence. 



VOL. II,— 18 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The Life of Mr. Wilberforce, lately published 
by his sons, affords, from the authentic source of 
Mrs. Martha More's journal, some particulars 
relative to the institution of the schools at Ched-* 
dar, which though not received in time for incor- 
poration with the Fifth Chapter, must not be with* 
holden from the reader. 

"In the month of August, 1789, Providence 
permitted Mr. Wilberforce and his sister to spend 
a few dAys at Cowslip Green. The cliffs of 
Cheddar are esteemed the greatest curiosity in 
those parts. We recommended Mr. Wilberforce 
not to quit thd country till he had spent a day 
in surveying these tremendous works of nature. 
We easily prevailed upon him, and the day was 
fixed; but, after a little reflection, he changed his 
mind, appeared deeply engaged in some particular 
study, fancied time would scarcely permit, and 
the whole was giveh up* The subject of the cliffs 
was renewed at breakfast; we again extolled their 
beauties, and urged the pleasure he would receive 
by going. He was prevailed on, and went. I 
was in the parlour when he returned. With the 
^eagerness of vanity (having recommended the 
pleasure)) I inquired how he liked the cliffs? 
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He replied they were very fine, but the poverty 
and distress of the people was dreadful. This was 
all that passed. He retired to his apartment, and 
dismissed even his reader. I said to his sister 
and mine, I feared Mr. W. was not well. The 
cold chicken and wine put into the carriage for his 
dinner were returned untouched. Mr. W. appeared 
at supper, seemingly refreshed with a higher feast 
than we had sent with him. The servant, at his 
desire, was dismissed, when immediately he began, 
' Miss Hannah More, something must be done for 
Cheddar.' He then proceeded to a particular 
account of his day, of the inquiries he had made 
respecting the poor. There was no resident mi- 
nister; no manufactory; nor did there appear any 
dawn of comfort, either temporal or spiritual. 
The method or possibility of assisting them was 
discussed till a late hour. It was at length decided 
in a few words, by Mr. W's. exclaiming, * If you 
will be at the trouble, I will be at the expense.' 
Something, commonly called an impulse, crossed 
my heart, that told me it was God's work, and it 
would succeed; and though I never have, nor pro- 
bably shall, recover the same emotion, yet it is my 
business to water it with watchfulness, and to act 
up to its then dictates. Mr. Wilberforce and his 
sister left us in a day or two afterwards. We 
turned many schemes in our head every possible 
way; at length those measures were adopted which 
led to the foundation of the different schools." 

The reader is requested to compare the follow- 
ing extract from the same work with the obser^ 
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vations in page 104 of this volume, written before 
the Life of Wilberforce was published. "The 
moral desolation which he (Mr. Wilberforce) found 
in Cheddar, was a striking illustration of his com- 
mon maxim, that * the Dissenters could do nothing 
if it were not for the Established Church ; ' for 
the absence of a resident clergyman had brought 
the village into a state of universal ignorance." 
The reader will readily pardon the notice of this 
coincidence, who has felt the satisfaction of having 
his own independent views afterwards confirmed 
by their concurrence with those of minds which 
he respects and admires. 



18* 
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From the Spanish, an early Translation of Hannah 
Morels. Seep. 9,7. 

Cupid, the tyrant of the fair, 

Purloin'd a lock of Delia's hair. 
And with the golden cordage strung 
The bow that 'cross his shoulder hung. 

Pleased with the spoil, the urchin laugh'<]. 
And aim'd at me his deadliest shafts 
The shaft was sped on certain wing. 
For Delia's hair composed the string. 

"Stop, mischief-making boy!" I cried; 
**Thy bow and arrows lay aside; 
With these new weapons keep the field; 
Then I, and all mankind must yield." 



XL 

Verses by Hannah More to the Rev* Dr. Sir James 
Stonhouse on receiving a Volume of his Tracts and 
Meditations^ \Sth June, 1774. . 

Whilst dauntless vice pursues its rapid way. 
And boasts an almost universal sway; 
Whilst well-bred priests their easy virtue bend^ 
To accommodate the failings of a &iend; 
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Too mild, too sympathetically nice, 

To probe their own, or shock their patron's vice; 

Actively bad, or negatively good, — 

No sin avoided, no desire withstood; 

Whilst these at Folly's shrine devoutly bend. 

Shall not Religion find one zealous friend? 

Yes, — Stonhouse ! But with life thy cares shall cease. 

Thou chosen envoy of the God of Peace. 

'Tis not because the Stagirite might praise 

The finished meaning in thy polish'd phrase. 

Nor that thou shunn'st the wild enthusiast's dream. 

And the dull lifeless reasoner's cold extreme; 

Not that thy evangelic pages glow 

With all that piety and taste bestow; 

That these neglected oratory restore. 

And Paul at Athens seems to preachr once more: 

It is not these; though envy's self must own 

In these thou stand 'st unrivallM and alone. 

No; — 'tis thy actions, more than sermons, teach; 

For — Stonhouse livea^ what others only preach. 

On his upsetting a terrestrial Globe with his Foot. 

'Tis said, the son of Philip wept to find 

A conquer'd world unequal to his. mind ^ 

You both o'erturn'd a globe; — both felt the smart; 

You only broke your shins — he broke his heart. 

But you an Alexander's hint improve, 

Nor spurn this world, till sure of that above. 

Epitaph on Mrs. Luda Palk^ second Daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Sir James Stonhouse. 

What needs the emblem, what the plaintive strain, 
What, all the art that Sculpture e'er express'dy 

To tell the treasure that these walls contain? 
Let those declare it most who know her best. 
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The melting pity site would oft betraj 

Shall be with interest at her shrine retum'd; 
Connubial love connubial tears repay. 

And Lucia lov'd shall still be Lucia moum'd. 
Though Grief will mourn, and Friendship heave the 
sigh. 

Though wounded Memory the fond tear will shed. 
Yet let not fruitless Sorrow dim the eyej 

To teach the living, die the sacred dead. 
Though closM tlie lips, though stopp'd the tuneful 
breath. 

The silent clay, cold monitress, shall teach; 
In all the alarming eloquence of death, 
' With double pathos to the heart shall preach; 
Shall tell the virtuous maid, the faithful wife. 

If young and fair, that young and fair was she 
Then close the useful lesson of her life. 

And tell them, what she is, they soon must be. 



III. 
Mrs. Gwatkin and her family possessed the gratis- 
tude and friendship of all the Misses More to the last 
hour of their lives. Her son, R. Lovell Gwatkin, Esq., 
to whose kind communications this volume is so much 
indebted, was the subject of Hannah's Muse, when she 
was about twenty-five years of age. The following 
are her verses to him on his twelfth birthday:— 

Health to my LovelU and a happy year, 
Unvexed with pain, and undisturbed by care! 
May every true and valued bliss attend 
Each future birthday of my much-lov'd friend I 
may your progress crown a mother's cares, 
And added virtues wait on added years ! 
May every grace that from refinement flows. 
And ev'ry charm that polish'd sense bestows; 
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The heart expanded, and the taste refin'd; 

The well bred manners, and the well taught mind; 

May these be yours! may these your youth engage^ 

Exalt mature and grace declining age! 

Love Virtue,— follow her; nor think it hard 

To adopt this maxim of the moral bard: 

•* A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod; — 

An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

Hannah More also wrote an epilogue to Dr. Young's 
tragedy of "The Brothers," which was performed by 
the young gentlemen of the grammar school at Bristol 
in 1774, when Master Gwatkin sustained the part of 
Philip. The prologue on that occasion, being from 
the same pen, is here added. 

A Prologue to Dr. Foung^s Tragedy of the Brothers, 
acted by the young Gentlemen of the Grammar 
School in Bristol, 1774. Spoken by Master Dick- 
enson, of Redruth in Cornwall, in the Dress of a 
Soothsayer. 
In ancient Rome, 'tis said, and ancient Greece, 
In hurricanes of war, or calms of peace. 

That divinations were by custom us'd; 

(Pretenders then, as now, the world abus'd.) 

Behold the ancient mode reviv'dl — in me 

An augur with his aruspice you see: 

Nor let this trifling difference surprise. 

They search'd the entrails, but / search the eyes; 

By those they promis'd fortune to the State; 

By these /mean to read our present fate. 

But yet against establish'd rules I strive, — 

For here the augurs die, the victims live: 

We die a kind of metaphoric death; 

We lose our resolution, not our breath. 

The flight of birds, the death of beasts, is vain; 

I smile at omens, laugh at victims slain; 

« 
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Car^ess of Nones, of Calends, and of Ides, 

If jou approve, indifferent all besides; 

A little tribe of soothsayers waits behind. 

To learn if yoa (their oracie) arc kind. 

Come forward then, mjfriendsl^ eorae on!— appear! 

With modest courage, unaltojM by fear! 

The oracle declares, to crown our toil 

With rich reward, each lady here shall smile. 

One ancient superstition then I'll praise: 

lithey are pleased, there still are lucky dcyi. 

^n Epilogue to the same, spoken by Master GwatUn» 

^Tis no unusual mode to introduce 

An ancient apophthegm for modern a«e$ 

That human lifers a play, mankind allow; 

The fact is prov'd,-^His mine to show you how. 

tn the first act, till polished, taught, and warm'd« 

The plan is rude, the character unform'd 

With pains w& study in our early age 

The unrelish'd beauties of the classic page; 

Through academic scenes we next must stray. 

Perhaps the fairest of our moral play: 

And now the unfolding character is known. 

Now vice or virtue marks us for her own. 

The painter Hope her decoration gives; 

Oh! how the gay fantastic scene deceives! 

In perspective how fair the picture lies! 

Approach — the beauties vanish from your eyes; ^ 

For what at proper distance seem'd so fair. 

Is rude plain canvass when you view it near. 

Our reason is the burning lamp — a light 

Though often dimm'd, yet ne'er extinguished quite; 

-* To the perfonneis. 
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We next observe in the musici&n^s skill 
The harmony of the well -governed willj 
And if we sometimes pass the destinM bourne. 
The prompter Conscience warns us to return. 
Through the well-acted piece maj heaven inspire 
The critic's judgment, and the poet's fire I 
Give every nicety of time and place. 
Each scene its spirit, and each act its grace I 
May each engrave this maxim on his heart. 
That 'tis the acting only makes the parti 
Howe'er we diifer, let us join in this, 
To bear in mind the Author of the piece. 
The parts himself allotted let us act. 
True to his meaning, to his sense exact. 
Then, though the catcall Envy fill the pit, 
Though Malice lurk behind the mask of Wit, 
Though loud misjudging galleries may blame. 
If well we've acted, we're secure of fame. 
Let Heaven the great catastrophe control, 
Unus'd the dagger, and unwish'd the bowl. 
This short rehearsal of our drama o'er. 
If you cry '* plaudite,^^ we wish no more. 

The following verses to Miss Gwatkin (twelve years 
of age) are curious, as containing, at a period of Mrs. 
More's life when she was mingling extensively with 
the great ^nd the gay, and was the object of general 
curiosity and fashionable adulation, a proof how deeply 
her mind had received those true principles of female 
excellence which were afterwards expanded in her 
"Strictures," «* Hints," and " Coelebs." 

Let others praise each true or fancied grace 
Qf Charlotte's person or of Charlotte's face; 
Let others ^a^fer, — be it mine to mend; 
The best Hnd office of a real friend. 
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Friendship disdains to dictate lying lays; 
It scorns to flatter, though it loves to praise. 
Be yours each noble virtue of the mind. 
Each fair accomplishment, each thought refined. 
Study the truest knowledge to obtain,* 
'7\s slight acquirements make a woman vain. 
The shallow stream loud rolls its noisy tide, 
While deepest waters soft and silent glide. 
Enrich the plains and valleys as they flow, 
And freshness and fertility bestow. 
Chief let humility your thoughts engage; 
The fairest virtue of your sex and age,- 
Those who at too much admiration aim 
Lose that to which they have a real claim. 
She who the homage of mankind neglects i 
Is sure to meet the reverence she rejects; 
For who extorted dues hut slowly pays. 
To meekness renders voluntary praise. 
The happy talent Nature has supplied 
Demands your gratitude^ but not jour pride; 
'Tis not a gift, 'tis but a loan at best; 
Heaven will demand it back with interest. 
Still make your studies, your employments tend 
To the best, wisest, and the noblest end; 
So shall your bliss by just gradations rise^ 
A Christian here— ^an angel in the skies. 

IV. 

The Expedition of a Female Poet [fiinnaA,] arid a 

Female Printer^ ^Sarah'] to Blagdon Vicarage. 
Descend, O ye Muses! and help me to tell 
The adventures which Sarah and Hannah befell, 

1 She is so styled on account of her havings printed some 
novels, &c. 
voi. II.— iI9 
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When by Francis, and eke by Conatantia invited. 

By strong inclination impelled and incited. 

They quitted the town, and the smoke that it yields. 

For the verdure and freshness of woods and of fields. 

Indulgent Apollo had sent them a day, 

The sweetest of Summer, the mildest of May: 

Of mortals below, and of angels above. 

Of books, and religion, of beauty, and love. 

They talked indistinctly with female confusion; 

For quick their transition, and short their conclusion. 

Now Sarah began her poor jpind to perplex 

With the tremors, and terrors, and fears of her sex: 

For the Naiads, those fav'rites of poets' soft dreams^ 

Had forsaken the rivers, and quitted the streams. 

Had emptied their urns, and had deluged the glades. 

And the Dryads dismiss'd from their primitive shades. 

At length they arrive at the sign of the Bell, 
Which historians agree is the Blagdon Hotel f 
How brown was the toast! and how good was the tekl 
(Though of yellowish brown, somewhat ttng'd with 

bohea.) 
Now the village bell toll'd as a signal to pray. 
And, the break£ist unfinish'd they hasteBed away: 
But not till they'd sacrific'd first to the Graces, 
And trimm'd up their knots, and adjusted their laces^ 
(For women, say satirists, never forget 
To determine of dress the belov'd etiquette.) 
The church-yard so decent, so smooth the pathway, 
I thought 'twas thy church-yard, O soul -moving Gray! 
Till I found 'twas where Constance^ herself had im- 

mur'd. 
And sad TTieodoaius^ the world had abjur'd. 

I Tides of Dr. Langfaorne's wotioi. 
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' The reverse of precedency now, in the porch. 
Prevented their entering directly the church; 
Qaoth Sarah, " Go forward, for fitter your face is; 
I'm a quaker, you Jcnow, and not used to such places; 
Modes ecclesiastical suit not my creed. 
So you shall go first." — ** No, I beg you'll proceed." — 
More oppress'd with confusion than heat of the 

weather, 
Most consciously awkward, they entered together. 

The farmers were decent, the damsels were neat, 
And not whiter thy walls, O rever'd Paraclete! 
How the rustics all stare, and the village maids frown. 
At Hannah's gay ribands, and Sarah's gay gown! 
Nay, Francis himself rais'd his eyes from his book. 
And cast on them both an encouraging look ! 
When the preacher declaim'd, 'twas Demosthenes 

spoke! 
From Fenelon's lips such " prompt eloquence " broke! 

Mean tkne the sage friar, his treasure to guard. 
Kept her hid in a chapel* well grated and barr'dj 
For he fear'd to exhibit his beautiful nun 
To the stare of the clowns, or the gaze of the sun. 

With music congenial, and psalmody meet. 
The manes of Sternhold the villagers greet; 
The prayers now concluded, and homily done. 
The travellers were joined by the friar and nun. 
From the twain a most cordial reception they find, 
Oood taste, and good sense, and good breeding con- 
join 'd. 
Sweet Constance's manners were gentle and mild. 
And the Lares of Blagdon benignantly smil'd. 
They march'd to the study in decent procession. 
And were menac'd by Francis with oral confession. 

^ Mffh l^nghorafi^^ew was surrounded with wooden bars. 
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There Religious Retirement^ resources can find, ' 
Where the highest EtdargementV is that o/'^Ae Mind;^ 
In the garden sweet Flora^ her Fables^ displaj'd» 
And Conjugal Happiness^ giadden'd the shade; 
Though Venus, deserted, in tears and alone is, 
And sighs and laments for the death of Adonis, ^ 
To her grief and her passion she gives a full scope 
In the Visions of Fancy, ^ or Hymns of sweet Hope.i 
No wonder the Veil should its Origin^ claim 
From the nunnery of Constance, so sacred to fame. 

The dinner succeeded;* enough to beguile 
Saint Antonj's anger, Apicius's smile. 
Nay, DarteneuPs self, that voluptuous old glutton^ 
Height have relish'd the wine, and applauded the 

mutton. 
Not Castaly's fountain could rival the ale; 
But 'twas Francis's spirit that crowned the regale. 



** 'Tis wanting what should follow.'' 

Congreve. 



Hannah. 



Mrs. Mare's Opinion on the Necessity of Religion in 
Education, and the Importance of committing Edu- 
cation to the Hands of the Clergy. 

The whole chapter in the Moral Sketches, entitled 
" England's best Hope," is very explicit on this point. 
The following extracts comprise its essence: 

1 Titles of Dr. LAnghom^^i Works. 
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^Gentlemen should be scholars^ liberal learnieg 
need not interfere with religious acquirements, unlets 
it be 80 conducted as to leave no time for its cultiva- 
tion, unless it cause them to consider religion as an 
object of inferior regard. But no human learning 
ought to keep religious instruction in the background, 
so as to render it an incidental, a subordinate part, in 
. the education of a Christian gentleman.^ 

** Rdigums education, with God^s blessing upon it, 
which every truly Christian father will not fail to 
invoke, is all in all towards the restoration, the eleva- 
tion, the preservation of our national character », And 
let it never be forgotten, that it is the education of 
the rich which must fioallj determine the fate, at once, 
of rich and poor; and, bj consequence, which must 
determine the destiny of our country. 

** Here then is Britain's last best hope; and when 
we consider the unparalleled advantages we possess 
in a learned and orthodox clergy, who instruct us in 
the sanctuary, and who preside over our public and 
private seminaries, why need we despair? Why need 
we doubt that the Christian religion, grafted on the 
substantial stock of the genuine British character, and 
watered by the dews of heaven, may bring forth the 
noblest pt*oductions of which this lower world is capa- 
ble; though neither the security nor the triumph will 
be complete till these ' trees of righteousness ' are 
transplanted into the paradise of God?" 

To much the same purpose Mrs. More speaks in 
the Essay on St. Paul, chap. viii. (Works, vol. x. p. 
137.) " It is recorded by St. Luke of this polished 
and highly intellectual city [Athens,] that it was 
wholly given up to idolatry; a confirmation of the re- 
1*9* 
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mark of Pausanias^^that there were more image-wor- 
shippers in Athens than in all Greece besides. 

*' We have here a clear proof that the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity was no recommendation to its 
adoption by those people who, of all others, were ac- 
knowledged to have cultivated reason the most highly. 
What a melancholy and heart-humbling conviction! 
that wit and learning, in their loftiest elevation, open 
no natural avenue to the heart of man! that the gross- 
est ignorance leaves it not more inaccessible to Divine 
truth I St. Paul never appears to have made so few 
proselytes in any place as at Athens." 

Tolerant as was Mrs. More, she plainly saw through 
the artifice of '* Bible Schools," in which no religion 
was to be taught, but the Bible put, without explana- 
tion, into the hands of children. Such a plan might 
be eligible in Ireland, where, otherwise, a great part of 
the population would have no chance of knowing that 
such a book existed $ but in England, possessing the 
fullest means of imparting a true scriptural education, 
such a scheme could only have the effect of affording, 
at best, a very imperfect kind of religious instruction, 
while the name of the Bible was artfully • put forward 
to obviate the opposition of a Christian community to 
an unchristian education. Mrs. More's opinion of this 
system is thus given in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce: 
** The boasted liberality on which they value them- 
selves in the conduct of the Bristol schools, is that 
relaxing toleration wliich enables them to combine 
Quakers and Presbyterians, 'the sprinkled and the 
dipped,\by insisting on no peculiar form of worship 
or religious instruction; so that I fear, in this accom- 
modating and comprehensive plan, Christianity slips 
through their fingers. I hope and believe they incul- 
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eate indastry, but I never went to see them myself, 
because I think they are carried on in a way I could 
not commend, and which it might not be right to cen- 
sure. The manager is a man who will torment you 
to death, if you give him the entree. He is as vain 
as Erskine in another way, absurd and injudicious, 
and as fond of fame as Alexander. With all this, he 
is sober, temperate, laborious, charitable; but one 
with whom i never and you never, could coalesce, 
Wth views and motives so dissimilar." 



VI. 



Extracts from Mrs, Morels Instructions to the Chil- 
dren of the Blagdon School, 

'* The last thing I shall call your attention to, is the 
observance of the Sabbath day; and however * the 
fool, who hath said in his heart there is no God,' may 
pollute and profane it, pray do you observe it as a 
day holy unto the Lord. How particularly solemn is 
the fourth commandment! — *Rememt>er the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.' — That is, at your peril be the 
neglect of this day ! Therefore, when you hear the 
-morning bell sound forth, consider it as speaking aloud 
to the whole parish, * be joyful in the Lord, all ye 
people I serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his presence with a song! go your way into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praiseP' Take up then your prayerbook, and read 
over carefully the psalms of the day, that you may 
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commit no mistake in yoar responses at church. This 
done, jou may walk in the garden, and observe the 
flowers or productions of the season; a thousand things 
will awake in your mind edifying thoughts, if you at- 
tend to them. 

« » * « 

The bell tolls. Take with you as many brothers and 
sisters, if you have any, as are of years of discretion 
to behave decent. Proceed slow and grave towards 
the church, and think thus: ** I am now going to pay 
my public devotion to the great God; let me consider 
the dignity of the Creator, lest I offer the oblation 
of sinners, which is an abomination unto the Lord, 
rather than the prayer of the upright, which is his de- 
light.' ' Keep,' therefore, not only 'thy foot,' but 
thy heart also, * when thou goest to the house of God,^ 
and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice 
of fools, who consider not that they do evil.' 

•* As you enter the church -yard, you may say to 
yourself, 'Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 
Grant, O Lord, that I may die the death of the righ- 
teous, and that my latter end may be like his.' Don't 
stay long loitering about the church-yard, (as is too 
much the custom,) but proceed directly into the 
church. Kneel down and say lowly, « Lord, be mer- 
ciful unto me a sinner; cleanse my soul from the con- 
tamination of sin, and grant, good Lord, that the 
words which I hear this day with my outward ears, 
may be so grafted in my heart, that they may bring 
forth the fruit of holiness in my life." 

** When the prayers begin, observe what is printed 
in small letters above every portion of the service. It 
is called the rubric, which means red, because it was 
formerly, for distinction's sake, printed in red letters. 
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You will find here every direction necessary for your 
instruction, in respect to attitude and responding. As, 
for instance, over the sentences which begin the ser- 
vice, you read, * The minister shall read one or more 
of these sentences.' That is, the minister ordy shall 
read; the congregation are to hearken. This con- 
tinues to the general confession, over which you find, 

• To be said of the whole congregation, after the mi- 
nister, all kneeling.' For want of noticing these di- 
rections, we sometimes see people rise up, when they 
should continue kneeling, and continue kneeling when 
they should stand upi thus perverting the beauty of 
the service into unseemly disorder. When it is your 
part to make answer, do it distinctly, and with a so- 
lemn tone of voice. While the minister is reading the 
lessons, or any part of the Litany in which you are not 
required to respond, look up steadfastly at him, and 
consider the weight and value of the words he delivers. 
Service being ended, return home directly, and read 
the Scriptures, or walk in the garden, till your meat is 
prepared. Partake of it with innocent cheerfulness, 
and put on your best behaviour: this will be a heart- 
felt comfort to your parents, and a very pleasing and 
instructive lesson to the little ones of the family. Af- 
ter evening service and catechizing are over, you may 
amuse yourself till bed-time in walking about home, or 
with your parents or friends, conversing freely with 
them, asking questions of such things as you observe, 
but cannot well understand: this will give you an in- 
sight into matters, and will both please and profit. 
When you retire to rest, kneel before you undress 
yourself at your bed-side, and offer this prayer: — 

• Receive, O my God, the humble gratitude of thy 
creature, for the numerous blessings and mercies of 
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the day past Extend thj accvstomed goodness this 
night, O merciful Creator, unto all mj relations and 
benefactors, and unto me also, O my Father. Guard 
ourslumhers; lei no evil thoughts pollute our souls, 
nor accident approach to hart our bodies, but bring us 
in heal til, happness, and prosperity to the beginning 
of the next day, and grant that we may all be truly 
thankful for it. But if I awake no more in this world, 
receive my soul, O God, into thy everlasting kingdom^ 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose words I con- 
clude my prayers. • Our Father,' &c.' 

" This, my dear little friends, is the pleasant, ra- 
tional, and comfortable life of a Christian, who liye& 
in the fear of God, and dies in the Lord. * As for the 
wicked, it is not so with them, but they are like the 
troubled sea when, it cannot rest, whose waters cast " 
up mire and dirt; there is no peace, saith my God> to. 
the wicked.' " 



VIL 

Specimen of Mrs, Morels Ballads in 1817. 

An Address to the Meeting in Spa Fields. 

What follies, what falsehoods were uttered in vain 
To disturb our repose by that Jacobin Paine I^ 
Shall Britons, that traitor who scorned to obey, 
Of Cobbett and Hunt now become the vile prey? 

The knaves think to cheat you in friendship's disguise, 
For all they have told you they know to be lies; 

1 The two first lines are also the beginning of «* Will Chip's. 
True Ri^ts of Man. 
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They mean not to^erve yonj you are but their toolij 
How dare they cajole you as if you were fools? 

They'd make you their dapes, on. your shoulders 

they'd ride, 
And when they have used you, theyM kick you aside: 
Then shun these deceivers, to England be true, 
And care not for miscreants who care not for you. 

Now hear a kind friend, and I'll tell you a story, 
How poor faithful Britons may rise to true glory; 
For you'll ne'er mend your fortunes, nor help the just 

cause. 
By breaking of windows, or breaking of laws. 

That '• England expects you should all do your duty," 
Is a phrase, I am sure, that cannot be new t' ye; 
But can you your hero so sadly affront. 
To confound the great Nelson with Cobbett and 
Hunt? 

Shall men who once conquered at famed Trafalgar 
Begin at Spa Fields to wage civil war? 
Shall the glory of Englishmen ever be stained? 
Shall Spa Fields thus lose all that Waterloo gained? 

They assert that " misfortune no farther can go," 
They forget that a prison is still greater wo: 
They tell you '^ the climax of misery is gained;" 
They forgot to inform you a gibbet remained. 

Thus to prisons and gibbets these traitors would bring 
The Briton who now loves his country and King. 
Then cheer up, my lads, be patient awhile. 
Abhor these deceivers, who stab while they smile. 
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The rich meet together your wants to redress^ 
They pity your sorrows, they mourn your distress; 
They deny themselves daily of all they can spare; 
Their poor honest neighbours shall soon have a share. 

Employment they'll give to the able and strong. 
And nourishing food to the helpless and young; 
And He who the multitude graciously fed 
Will not long from His servants withhold daily bread. 
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